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Battle Abbey at the Dissolution: Income 
By Allan Evans 


ATTLE ABBEY has been noted widely for the dramatic circumstances 
Be its foundation by William the Conqueror, but to historians 
it has been further distinguished by the mystery which enshrouded 
a large portion of its surviving records. During almost a century, 
documents of supposedly exceptional scope and variety were buried 
in the warehouse of Sir Thomas Phillipps at Cheltenham.’ The Pub- 
lic Record Office does, to be sure, contain many extensive series of 
account rolls from manors pertaining to the Abbey, and several 
cartularies are preserved there, as well as in the British Museum and 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but comprehensive study of the history of Battle 
has obviously waited upon access to the hidden manuscripts.’ These 
legendary documents are now installed at the Huntington Library; 
an important part of the collection has already been described in 
print,’ and the material is at last readily available for research. To 


?Known only through the not wholly trustworthy catalogue drawn up for the origi- 
nal sale: Thomas Thorpe, Descriptive Catalogue of the Original Charters ... Consti- 
tuting the Muniments of Battle Abbey (London, 1835). 

* Miss Rose Graham has efficiently sketched the history of the Abbey, so far as it could 
be drawn from printed sources, in “The Monastery of Battle,” Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, N.S., XXX (1924), 55-75 (reprinted in her English Eccle- 
siastical Studies [London, 1929], pp. 188-208). 

5 Miss Eleanor Swift has published a check list, “Obedientiary and Other Accounts of 
Battle Abbey in the Huntington Library,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, XII (1934), 83-101, and an outline of the contents of the rolls, “The Obedien- 
tiary Rolls of Battle Abbey,” Sussex Archaeological Collections, LXXVIII (1937), 37-62. 
A manuscript catalogue of the entire collection, subsequently compiled, is now avail- 
able at the Library. 
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the original manuscripts have been added a number of photographs 
of the most important documents concerning the Abbey which re- 
main in London depositories, and with this complement the mate- 
rials at the Huntington Library take their place among the half 
dozen groups of evidences most useful for the study of English mo- 
nastic history. The series of account rolls in particular are conspicu- 
ous for variety and continuity, running fairly consistently from 1300 
to the Dissolution, and representing both the familiar obedientiary 
offices and a majority of the manors which constituted the endow- 
ment of the House. They offer an unusually favorable opportunity 
for the too often hazardous enterprise of compiling statistics; and, 
as an introduction to the materials of the collection, an analysis in 
detail of the resources and financial policy of the House will be pre- 
sented in several articles, of which this is the first.‘ 

A problem which at once arose from use of the account rolls was 
to discover whether the surviving records reveal the entire extent 
of the Abbey’s estate. Battle, like most English monasteries, had sub- 
divided a portion of its endowment—albeit a minor portion—among 
its leading officials, the obedientiaries, and thus bequeathed to its 
historian the haunting fear that the loss of a series of accounts from 
one of these offices might conceal from him a possibly important 
source of revenue. Against that danger the best protection was to 
form from the extant rolls an income account which might be com- 
pared with the Valor Ecclesiasticus’ of 1535, the comprehensive sur- 
vey of monastic endowments which was drawn up by royal officers 
shortly before the Dissolution. The test has furnished, not only a 
comforting assurance that the records fairly represent the entire 
estate, but also a new and unprecedented countercontrol of the V.E. 
Since the classic work of Savine,’ few attempts have been made to 
check that document. Savine’s own controls consisted almost entirely 
of similar surveys by royal officers, and at no time has the subject of 
inquiry, the monastic institution, had an opportunity to speak for 


‘ This article develops in detail the first part of a paper, on the income and expenses 
of Battle Abbey, which was read on Nov. 18, 1940, in the Huntington Library Research 
Seminar. 

5 Record Commission ed. (6 vols.; 1810-34). Hereinafter designated “V.E.” 

® Alexander Savine, English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution (‘Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History,” I; Oxford, 1909). 
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itself. ‘This article, therefore, presents in detail parallel schedules 
compiled from account rolls of Battle Abbey and from the V.E., so 
as to show how the two sources compare with one another. 

The results of the investigation may be summed up by saying that 
the V.E. stands less in need of correction than of amplification. It is 
good evidence of reliability, for instance, that about fifty per cent 
of the entries in the V.E. agree exactly with items in the account 
rolls. The qualification must, however, be made that agreement 
occurs more often in large items such as farms of manors, which 
depend upon indentures and contracts, than in groups of small 
farms and rents. And, although the total of even the small farms and 
customary rents agrees well enough with the accounts, within this 
total the V.E. conspicuously fails to discriminate between the two 
component elements. ‘The classifications recorded in the schedule 
of income are often misleading. 

The commissioners’ mathematical reckoning suggests another 
qualification, for the Battle schedule offers a notable example of 
the discrepancies that frequently exist in the V.E. between the actual 
sums of entries and the official totals. The items of income credited 
to Battle amount to £77 less than the printed total. For this particu- 
lar discrepancy the accounts suggest an explanation, in that a group 
of six large items supplied in the rolls but omitted by the V.E. adds 
up to £80—a figure surprisingly close to the missing amount. Savine 
himself found at least one total that seemed to be more accurate 
than the sum of items,’ and the probability is that in their summary 
computation for Battle the assessors took account of items unjusti- 
fiably overlooked in the detailed schedule. If so, the findings here 
given must be related to the official total in the V.E. as well as to the 
real sum of entries. 

The two calculations may easily be illustrated. The sum of items 
in the V.E., £909, is £33 less than the equivalent sum in the accounts, 
but the corrected total, £987, exceeds the accounts by £44. That cor- 
rection usefully emphasizes the fact that where disagreement exists 
the items in the V.E. run consistently higher than their counterparts 
in the rolls. Half the difference of £44 is made up of four large items 
which may be susceptible of special explanations, but it is impres- 

"Ibid., p. 94. 
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sive that the remainder, distributed over twenty-two entries (chiefly 
groups of small farms and rents), represents an average increase of 
£1. Savine has already noticed that subsequent surveys run higher 
than the V.E.; this difference between the V.E. itself and the some- 
what earlier accounts confirms his suggestion that the changes grow 
out of a slow general increase in revenues. 

Toa slightly greater extent than appears in the V.E., the farms and 
rents were assessed in kind, and, strangely enough, the farms more 
than the rents. At least eight per cent of the larger farms were so 
assessed, but only a tiny fraction of the rents. The listing does not, 
however, necessarily represent current conditions, for some of these 
dues in kind were certainly being paid in cash at the time of the 
accounts, and, during the interval between the last of the rolls and 
the V.E., no change was more likely than further commutation. A 
later paper, in treating of the monastery’s expenses and sources of 
supply, will discuss the matter again. 

The accounts corroborate the V.E. in showing an almost purely 
agricultural estate, with few distinctive or unusual sources of in- 
come. Urban rents might possibly be derived from tenements in 
Southwark, but otherwise the holdings are without exception rural. 
The monastic sources do reveal a tilery in Wye and a tannery in 
Marley, near Battle, which are lost in the inclusive entries of the 
VE.; the tilery in Battle itself may be the holding referred to in the 
VE. as a “‘tilehouse”; but the industrial revenue contributed by 
these establishments was infinitesimal. Similarly, the income from 
four mills, of which three are particularized in the V.E., amounts to 
some £11, or one per cent of the whole—no more than half the share 
reckoned as an average by Savine—but many items of the same sort 
may be concealed in the gross farms of manors. Profits from fairs 
and markets, and curial income, both amount to considerably less 
than would accord with Savine’s averages, and in general the tables 
convey an impression that the Abbey, richly endowed from an early 
date with good farm lands, limited itself to a conservative tradi- 
tional economy. 

Most important among the results of the comparison is a list of 
sources of income which the V.E. wholly disregards. Including issues 
of the demesne, sales of products, profits of courts, and a few minor 
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items, an addition of about 16 per cent to the schedule of the V.E. 
more accurately represents the full income of the Abbey. Even the 
higher total in the V.E. still amounts to no more than 87.3 per cent 
of all traceable income. Large calculations based upon the V.E. must 
take into account the need for amplification of this sort, which for 
Battle Abbey is about equal to the whole of the spiritualities—no 
inconsiderable proportion. Percentages change accordingly, and the 
temporal income, for instance, which appears to be 80 per cent of 
the total in the V.E., now becomes only 70 per cent of the revenues 
of the Abbey. 

Even with the help of the obedientiary accounts it remains dis- 
appointingly difficult to break down the figures into calculation, for 
example, of demesne as against tenurial income on the manors, or 
of tithe as against glebe on the rectorial farms. Detailed analysis 
requires manorial rolls of the sort which survive only from Wye, 
though the obedientiary rolls may make possible similar investiga- 
tion of certain limited areas, chiefly in Battle and the Lowey, when 
the time comes to study tenures in general. Meanwhile there is at 
least some advantage in allowing the present view of income to re- 
flect the emphasis of the records themselves, and to show how the 
monks were coming to handle their customary rents in undifferen- 
tiated groups, regarded as relatively stable blocks of revenue, while 
they observed more closely the farms which offered opportunity for 
change and adjustment and which required constant attention in 
bargaining. Conservative the Abbey may have been, but it could not 
withstand the prevailing forces of contemporary development. The 
changes will be more fully illustrated when a later article furnishes 
the opportunity to discuss the historical growth of the estate, here 
necessarily presented as a static entity. 

The records of the Abbey available for comparison with the V.E. 
comprise three groups of rolls. Of the many series of manorial rolls 
from estates of Battle Abbey, only one extends effectively into the 
sixteenth century, but that series fortunately accounts for the great 
royal manor of Wye in Kent, one of the oldest and richest portions 
of the endowment. There are accounts of four obedientiaries, each 
of whom controlled a private endowment, and with these may be 
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classed one roll of the Abbot’s chaplain and the rolls of the Beadle 
of Battle.* Five of the series of obedientiary accounts run down to 
the years 1527-31. Finally, and most important, nineteen rolls of the 
Seneschal of the Hospice, equally distributed between the Public 
Record Office and the Huntington Library, are extant for the years 
1479-1531. These complicated rolls will be more fully described 
and analyzed in a later discussion of the administrative and account- 
ing system of the Abbey; for the moment it must suffice that, of the 
three different parts of the normal seneschal’s roll, the last available 
complete statement of income dates from 1499, the last roll of re- 
pairs and maintenance from the same year, the last statement of 
other expenses from 1530.” There are, therefore, one set of manorial 
accounts for the years 1523-26, to furnish a tantalizing example of 


8 In referring to account rolls I use the year in which the account closed; any account, 
therefore, covers the twelvemonth ending on Michaelmas of the year cited. The rolls 
may be listed as follows: 

1497-1531 
1519-27 
Cellarer 1513-Ca. 1530 
Chaplain 1521 
Sacrist 1503-31 
1501-31 
Certain changes have been made in Miss Swift’s listings. Two sheets attached to BA 277, 
a seneschal’s roll, are clearly identified by the items as a cellarer’s roll, and mention of 
the year VI, with other indications, suggests 1514-15. Cellarer’s roll BA 327 refers to a 
bailiff of Battle who, as recently as 1527, still occupied the office and rendered accounts, 
and the roll is dated post 1527, or roughly 1530. BA 272, a roll of 1509 formerly assigned 
to the chaplain, has been reclassified as a seneschal’s roll; it is actually the continuation 
of BA 141, which was listed as an “Abbey Account.” 

®I have used photographs of six of the rolls in the Public Record Office, listed here 
with some corrections of the dates assigned in Lists and Indexes: 

1479 Mins. Accts. (S C 6) H. VII/1878 (formerly dated temp. Henry VII) 
1480 “ = 1107/10 

1492 H. VII/1838 (formerly dated 15 Henry VII) 
1495 1107/9 (formerly dated 10 Edward IV) 
1499 ; H. VII/1874 

1500 H. VII/862 

The three remaining rolis of this series in London were reported to be in poor con- 
dition, and no attempt was made to secure photographs. 

* Some of the rolls represent preliminary stages in the process of compilation, some 
of them accounts for only a portion of a year, and many have suffered physical damage. 
The full roster is: receipts complete for 1480, 1492, 1499, incomplete for 1495, 1500, 
1509; repairs complete for 1480, 1499, incomplete for 1492, 1495, 1500, 1509; expenses 
complete for 1489, 1499, 1510, 1530, incomplete for 1479, 1493, 1500, 1509, ca. 1511, 1514, 
ca. 1522, 1531. Even the incomplete rolls contain, of course, useful corroborative evi- 
dence. 
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the detail available in that type of record, and accounts of five sub- 
ordinate administrative offices as late as the period 1527-31, which 
represent the most important separate obediences, estates situated 
almost exclusively in the immediate environs of Battle; but of the 
seneschal’s rolls which account for all the outlying estates, far the 
greatest part of the endowment, the last income account is of 1499. 
Fortunately, the V.E. at this point comes forward to supplement the 
rolls, and a comparison of items shows that the figures of 1499 may 
to a considerable extent be projected over the following three dec- 
ades, to the very period of the royal survey in 1535. The V.E. itself 
offers a moderately full report on Battle Abbey, observing first the 
essential distinction between temporalities and spiritualities, group- 
ing the items within these divisions in orderly geographical progres- 
sion, and specifying in most entries the nature of the item, whether 
rent, farm, or pension. 

As an introduction to the schedules of entries, and to comfort 
readers who find a difficulty in correlating figures which spread over 
so wide a period, the best starting point will be an analysis in detail 
of the set of estimates for which converging evidence survives of the 
most diverse types and the most disparate dates. An income account 
of the manor of Wye can be compiled in the first place out of the 
manorial rolls, the accounts of the beadle for 1525, of the collector 
for 1526, and of the chief farmer for 1523; the accounts report all 
income from the estate except a few minor farms and the profit from 
woods. Beside them stand on the one hand the detailed summary of 
income from Wye, which is included in the seneschal’s account of 
1499, and on the other the assessment in the V.E., which, though in 
less detail, also subdivides and classifies the large profits of this 
estate. Finally, the latest evidence appears in a similar account ren- 
dered to the Court of Augmentations in the first year after the 
Dissolution, 1539." Table I in the Appendix, which looks more 
formidable than in practice it will turn out to be, presents in parallel 
columns the items from these four sources. 

A glance reveals that the accounts display striking similarities, but 
the implications can be made even clearer by a supplementary 


1 William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (London, 1846), III, 258. 
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reckoning. If the three bracketed spaces are filled with the sums from 
parallel columns and if, similarly, to the manorial accounts are 
added the small farms which they omit, and to the computus of 1539 
the 10s. deficiency under “Farm of Townesbarn;’ then the row of 


totals just above the last group of miscellaneous entries emerges as 


follows: “ d 


Seneschal 18 5 
Manorial Accounts 3 4 
, SETeT TTT TOT Tee TCT TTT eerie 189 16 11 
Computus 13 ol4 


Such general agreement supports the assumption that the item 
‘Farm of Rectory and Sacristy,’ which also appears on the seneschal’s 
rolls of 1480 and 1492, is in the V.E. omitted by error. Possibly, since 
the item is properly spiritual, it dropped out in the process of re- 
classification. ‘The farmer’s due of fees for the abbot’s officers is of 
long standing, for it appears in the earliest farmer’s roll of 1462 and 
the seneschal recorded it in 1480; the omission in 1499 may mean 
only that the sum was paid directly to the abbot, as will be seen 
below. Most puzzling and disturbing is the seneschal’s omission of 
the item “Sale of Works.’ The same item and the same figure appear 
on the only other extant rolls of the beadle, for 1502, 1508, and 1523; 
unfortunately no roll survives to show whether, despite the silence 
of the seneschal, the due was already being collected in 1499 and 
earlier. It most likely was, because the beadle’s accounts even in the 
fourteenth century include a small sum from this source, which in 
the last available roll (1394) stood at £4.” There is, furthermore, a 
reasonable explanation for the absence of the item, which lies in the 
peculiar accounting technique of the seneschal. Disregarding the 
common practice of monastic accountants, who normally entered the 
full sums due from their subordinates and then allowed in a separate 
section for deductions or defaults, the seneschal recorded from cer- 
tain manors, including Wye, only the actual cash payments which he 
received. In other words, the £76 paid in by the collector, according 
to the table, may comprise arrears as well as current dues, and may 
already conceal deductions for the collector’s expenses. The nature 

#2 Public Record Office, Ministers’ Accounts go2/1. 
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of the payment may be illustrated from the year 1525, for which both 
collector’s and beadle’s rolls survive: fs d 


Gross receipts of beadle and collector 5 2 
Less beadle’s expenses 15 10 





4 
Less collector’s expenses and other debits. 534 





1014 


Less liveries to the monastery 4 


6Y% 


Plus arrears carried over 934 








Total arrears carried over to next year.... 3 4 


These figures represent the reckoning at the foot of the collector’s 
roll, somewhat simplified. They show clearly the figure of total 
arrears which actually appears on the roll of 1526 and the amount 
of cash delivered to the monastery, presumably what the seneschal 
for that year would record as income from the collector; they also 
demonstrate how little relation that cash livery bears to the actual 
state of the Wye account. The sum recorded in 1499 as payment by 
the collector may, therefore, very likely include the profit from sale 
of works. 

As a final observation on the accounts of the manor of Wye, it will 
be well to point to the variety of entries that stands behind a plain 
item of assize rents in the V.E. In this particular entry, the term in- 
cludes a portion of a farm, liveries in kind, and a large item of sale 
of works. At the same time, the assessment clearly disregards the 
court perquisites, the profits of woods, and the income from fairs 
and markets. Such analysis confirms the work of Savine, and adds 
emphatic warning that the VE. can be interpreted in detail only 
when that document is amplified with material of the sort that is 
here presented. It further becomes clear that to compare entries 
from a roll of 1499 with the V.E. of 1535 is no very hazardous opera- 
tion, and the schedules of general income may now be introduced. 

The revenues of the Abbey will be considered under two main 
heads, the income from land and the income from other sources, and 
since the landed income, if generously interpreted, comprises all 
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but one of the entries in the V.E., the first set of schedules will in 
effect form the parallel between the V.E. and the accounts, while the 
second set presents the supplement which should be added to the 
V.E. to complete a view of the Abbey’s resources. The landed reve- 
nues must in turn be subdivided in accord with the distinction 
which the monks and the commissioners themselves observed be- 
tween temporalities, or lands and perquisites held on terms like or 
parallel to the tenures of laymen the country over, and spiritualities, 
or properties and funds earmarked for ecclesiastical use and appro- 
priated to a given monastery by redistribution within the church. 
The two classes of income were in many ways similar, and against 
the demesne profits, the rents, and the occasional dues of temporal 
holdings could be set the glebe profits, the tithes, and the oblations 
which constituted the spiritualities; but differences in the principle 
of possession and in consequent responsibilities and liabilities make 
it desirable to preserve the distinction. Across this simple division 
runs another set of categories, determined by the varied treatment 
required for certain groups of items. Comparisons between the V.E. 
and the accounts are therefore presented in a number of tables in 
the Appendix, but, in compensation, one final schedule summarizes 
the endowment under a single alphabet. 

The first, largest, and easiest tables to form are summaries of the 
temporal and spiritual revenues drawn from sources outside the 
immediate neighborhood and Lowey of Battle.” The items from the 
V.E. and the accounts match readily, although they do not invariably 
agree. Each table shows first the entries which are identical in the 
two sources, then those which differ, and finally those in either 
source for which the other provides no counterpart whatever. 

It is not entirely safe in using the V.E. to rely only upon the spe- 
cific reports on individual monasteries. The survey is full of cross 
references, largely because the commissioners were required to allow 
certain abatements, as for pensions paid by one ecclesiastical unit 
to another, and a number of items of income should therefore corre- 
spond to debit entries elsewhere. Some of these cross references fail 
to fit into the schedule compiled from the main report on Battle, 
and the doubtful cases are discussed and listed in Table IV. 

* Tables II and III. 
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The home properties of the monastery are actually harder to 
identify than the more distant estates. In the vill and Lowey of 
Battle the obedientiaries held sway, and the view of income com- 
prises items collected from the rolls of six officials. The accounts, 
dealing in detail with a relatively confined area, present figures 
which fluctuate far more rapidly than the inclusive farms previously 
considered. The commissioners, furthermore, although they gath- 
ered their corresponding entries in the V.E. into a single list under 
the subhead of Sussex temporalities, did not invariably accept the 
classification of the accounts; they often excised from the groupings 
in the rolls individual items, which they filed elsewhere and which 
have accordingly been treated above. Each entry, as a result, requires 
comment to an extent which cannot here be indulged, but there is 
one clear aid to identification. The list in Table V follows the exact 
order of the V.E., and it will be seen that the obedientiary rolls make 
their contribution in sequence. The more easily identified entries, 
therefore, help to confirm possibly doubtful attributions of neigh- 
boring items, and on the strength of this corroborative evidence 
commentary may await an opportunity for more detailed study of 
the monastery’s immediate environs. 

The next group of items cannot be relegated to tables, but re- 
quires more elaborate discussion. The question of profits from the 
demesne is, in fact, so complicated that it may best be postponed in 
favor of the other two items, which together constitute the ascertain- 
able spiritual income from Battle itself. ‘The full spiritual revenue 
cannot be calculated, because the sacrist farmed out the garb tithe 
of Battle parish in conjunction with certain rents of his,“ and there 
is no way of disentangling the amount. For other tithes, however, 
the V.E. makes a separate entry: “Profits of tithes in divers vills near 
Battle, viz. Whatlington, Sedlescombe, Hollington, Brede, Udymer, 
Guestling, Ore, Bexhill, Wartling, Beckley, and divers others, when 
they are sown in average years (communibus annis), 128.’ Now, a 
paragraph headed Decime appears regularly in the rolls of the sacrist, 
and comprises a series of entries of which the permanent formula is: 
“96s 4d received of J. Toky for the garb tithe of Oldcourt in Wartling 
this year”; the last entry of the paragraph rings the changes on a 

“4 See Table V, item g. 
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supplementary form: “Of tithe garb in Brede, Udymer, and Sedles- 
combe, nothing received this year because the lands whence the 
tithes might issue were not sown this year.’ No one account includes 
all the places concerned, but in the rolls from 1519 to 1531, taken 
together, will be found every one of the parishes mentioned by the 
V.E., with Mountfield thrown in to represent the “divers others,’ and 
it is clear that the paragraph Decime is the source of the estimate 
in the V.E. 
A summary of the totals in the sacrist’s rolls gives: 


= oS 


oo OO BP wT OO CO O Or OO 


1519 3 entries 
1520 3 entries 
1522 1entry 

1523 oentry 

1524 3 entries 
1525 4 entries 
1526 2 entries 
1527 4 entries 
1531 6 entries 


_ 





_ 
fo>) 


4 25 


The nine years average 10s. 8d., but without the last exceptional 
figure, the income of 1531, the average for eight years sinks to 55. 4d. 
So erratic a series can lead to no certain conclusion, save that the 
estimate of 12s. in the V.E. may be considered by no means too small. 

The second element in local income from spiritualities is given in 
the VE. as “Profits of oblations there in average years, 13s 4d.’ This, 
again, refers to the account of the sacrist who collected all offerings 
of the faithful at the various shrines in the Abbey church and re- 
corded them in a paragraph headed Proficua Officii. In the same 
paragraph he recorded certain sales of materials—wax candles, for 
instance, which might be considered to bring in spiritual revenue, 
but also empty hogsheads,” a more doubtful source; and the present 
list omits all but oblations proper. The sums were received on 
specified holy days, anniversaries, and burial days. Year by year, 
between 1516 and 1531, the largest amount came in on the day of 


5 See below, p. 412. 
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St. Benignus, November 1:” in 1531 offerings of gs. 8d., and in 1517, 
the peak for this period, 27s. 114d. Next in honor were the Feast of 
the Holy Cross, with 4s. in 1531, a peak of 195. 2d. in 1516; St. Mar- 
tin, patron of the Abbey, with 15. 1d. in 1531, 2s. gd. in 1536; the 
Purification of the Virgin, 6d. in 1531, 15. 7d. in 1522. A long list of 
saints stimulated contributions of between 14d. and 6d., the names 
varying from year to year.” Anniversaries of recent abbots were 
tangibly commemorated in proportion to the antiquity of the sub- 
ject,” and every year a certain number of deaths and burials brought 
in modest offerings, between 1d. and 1314d. The totals of these 
items are: . d . d 


1%, 25/4, 

4 5 

oly 94 
1 


2Y 
1 14 
5Y2 
The series shows an average of 315. 1d., but the first four years alone 
average 36s. 6d., as compared with 25s. 4d. in the last four entries. 
Considering that the last entry of all, in 1531, is over 6s. less than 
the lowest previous collection, it may be assumed that this source 
of income was rapidly diminishing toward the end of the period, and 
that the estimate in the V.E., 135. 4d., may not at the time have been 
so far from the truth as a first glance at the accounts might suggest. 
To complete the parallel with the V.E. only one last entry remains: 
“Profits forthcoming from the demesne lands of the said abbey, to 
wit in arable lands, meadows, grazing lands, and pastures in the 
parishes of Battle, Sedlescombe, Catsfield, and Pevensey, occupied 
to the use of the household management for the purposes of hos- 
pitality of the said abbey and estimated by the said commissioners 
16In whose honor a chantry was planned in 1455 by Thomas, Lord Hooe and Has- 
tings, but there is doubt whether the foundation was ever executed; see below, p. 424. 
St. Stephen appears eight times, the Feast of Relics seven, Parturition of B.V.M. 
six, Exaltation of Holy Cross five, St. Roch four, St. Mary of Piety two, St. Appolonia 
two, and, once each, SS. Erasmus, Osyth, Blaise, Katherine, Luke, James, and Michael. 
Oblations were offered at the tomb of blessed Odo, former abbot, six times, and in 
memory of glorious King William twice. 
18 John Newton (1463-90), every year; Richard Tovy (1491-1503), seven times; William 


Westfield (1503-1508), four times; and Lawrence Champion (d. 1530), of course but 
once, in 1531. 
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to be of the annual value of £20:" Now, this entry may have two 
meanings, according as the word profits means rental value,” or the 
actual cash or market value of the products, the “‘issues;’ of the home 
farm. Clearly enough, the assessors followed tradition in employing 
rental value,” and to complete the testing of the V.E. it will be neces- 
sary to follow their example before proceeding to examine the “‘real” 
income. 

The first step is to calculate the area of the demesne in question. 
Until there is opportunity to determine whether pertinent surveys 
are extant of the sort which Savine used to amplify the entries of the 
M.E., the grant of August 15, 1538, in favor of Anthony Browne,” 
constitutes the sole evidence available. This grant lists by name and 
area fifty-four parcels of field, pasture, or meadow, in the environs 
of Battle, which then constituted the demesne. Five of the parcels 
appear among the rents and farms of Battle in the account rolls (see 
Table V), and may be considered representative of the portion which 
at any one time might temporarily be let out on short lease. The 
two parks, a total of 400 acres, must have been omitted by the com- 
missioners, probably in accord with their principle of disregarding 
the monasteries’ sources of domestic fuel. Of the remaining parcels, 
fifteen, or one-third, are units which, over the period 1509-30, occa- 
sioned to the seneschal or the cellarer some expense of labor or 


maintenance—in other words, units which were being worked as 
demesne within a few years of the assessment. Without three par- 
cels, of which the area is missing, and the parks and the five parcels 
at farm, the remainder adds up to 12314 acres of field, 174 acres of 
pasture, and 134 acres of meadow. These figures are in the highest 
degree tentative. More parcels formerly at farm may have been at- 


If the translation seems clumsy, so is the unusually involved formula employed 
by the commissioners: occupat’ pro usu iconomie ad usum hospitalitatis predicte ab- 
bathie... 

® Assessment by rental value accords with an ancient tradition which ran back to the 
earlier taxations of the 13th century. (See R. H. Snape, English Monastic Finances in 
the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1926], p. 72.) 

* The statistics which Savine has collected on rental value agree exactly with the 
figures he used in calculating assessments of demesne; it is a pity that he nowhere makes 
this entirely clear, but confuses the issue by speaking of “acre income” or “income from 
the demesne.” (English Monasteries, pp. 166 ff.) 

* Printed in full in Dugdale, Monasticon, III, 254 ff. See also the summary, without 
detail, in Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, XIII, ii, 98 f., No. 249, §8. 
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tached to the demesne listed in the grant, and, on the other hand, 
the commissioners may have counted in lands to the west in Pevensey 
Level which the grant omitted. One can only hope that the two 
discrepancies more or less cancel out. 

The assessments of the V.E. average, in general,” 6d. an acre for 
arable, 1s. for pasture, and 20d. for meadow land. Corroborative 
evidence from the rolls is hard to find, for the accounts annoyingly 
insist upon omitting some one of the essential details, or leave 
doubt whether an item is properly a farm, a consideration arrived 
at by bargaining, or a rent sanctioned and fixed by custom, but the 
few securely ascertainable figures tend to fit in with these averages.” 
Entries selected from the report on Sussex in the V.E., which should 
represent conditions relatively close to Battle, show on the whole 
similar but less variable rates of assessment,” while the one Paper 
Survey available for Sussex agrees remarkably well with the general 
averages.” As it happens, the result is practically the same whether 


* Savine, English Monasteries, p. 171. 


* Fields 77 acres for 40s. od. a rate of 
Pasture 26 


53 
Meadow 1523-27 23 


1525 


2s. 
(average) 


8 
4 
4 
oO 
8 
0 
0 
0 


cooue ovr onam 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
* Boxgrave f ats. od. (p. 306) 
RR avicaowe pasture 4 (Pp- 329) 
arable 0 (p.329) 
»  (p. 329) 
(P- $30) 
(p. 312) 
(P- 337) 
(P- 337) 
errs submerged brookland.. 1 (p- 337) 
* See Savine, p. 172 (Dureford Abbey): 
195 acres arable for £ 7 2s. od. (at about gd.) 
58 “ pasture 2 18 o (at about 1s.) 


“ 


21 1 18 oO (at about 1s. 10d.) 


274 11 18 Oo 
With these figures may be compared the estimate of £12 in the V.E. (I, 321), which, for 
the acreage given in the survey, makes an average of 101d. per acre. 
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the calculation is based upon Savine’s graded averages or upon the 
gross average of 15. suggested by the Sussex figures: 


£ os. d. 
1231% acres arable ... .at 6d. 3 1 9 
174 acres pasture... 15. 8 14 0 
134 acresmeadow... 1s. 8d. 11 3 4 


43114 acres total 19 1, 0Fr, at 15., £21 115. 6d. 


With all due qualifications, it may be said that the evidence tends 
to corroborate the calculations of the commissioners and to show 
that their assessment of the Battle demesne at £20 was satisfactory. 

Assessment at rental value, however, hardly suffices for an income 
account which is to be used in estimating the wealth of the monastery 
and in discussing the standard of living of the monks. For these 
purposes the obviously relevant fact is the amount of revenue in 
cash or kind which the monastery actually gained and literally en- 
joyed. Unfortunately, just when the V.E. becomes silent, the ac- 
counts shroud the necessary facts in mystery. At Battle, as apparently 
elsewhere, no officer was charged with accounting responsibility for 
supplies in kind which flowed into the monastery.” Perhaps, once 
materials had reached the House, the authorities thought that the 
security of watchfulness and locked doors sufficed to prevent em- 
bezzlement. Whatever the explanation, indirect evidence alone 
must illuminate this branch of monastic revenue. 

The evidence most often takes the form of expenses recorded in 
the obedientiaries’ accounts for operations in the demesne. Only 
three officials were concerned in 15,30, for the sacrist and the almoner 
had let their endowments to farm, and the beadle undertook no 
agricultural responsibilities; the rolls of the seneschal, the cellarer, 
and the treasurer alone contain pertinent items. From these entries, 

* To the objection that the accounts do record some revenues in kind, notably the 
liveries from farmers of manors, the answer is that the form of accounting deprives 
these entries of any value as checks upon the disposition made of the material. For 
every such credit entry, the official inserts a corresponding debit entry as of cash spent, 
with the result that he can balance his account nicely, but that he in effect washes his 
hands of responsibility for the produce itself. The stock accounts found on a few 


obedientiary rolls of the 15th century do not concern materials of the sort now in 
question. 
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it would appear that the monastic officials then superintended the 
working of at least 113 acres for hay,” the harvesting of at least 49 
acres of wheat and 34 acres of oats, and the cutting of a large amount 
of wood, 17,000 billets, with go1 cartloads and seven dozen of fuel. 
To some extent chance determines which entries contain the neces- 
sary detail, for there are many vague items which might increase the 
amounts if they could be fully interpreted; but of the entries listed 
here it can at any rate be said that they accord with roughly equiva- 
lent items in other rolls, that in effect they recur annually. 

‘To convert these slight indications into cash equivalents is a more 
difficult task. For the price of hay there are the estimates of Thorold 
Rogers and a few corroborative figures from the account rolls.” It 
would appear that as a conservative estimate the produce of an acre 
of meadow might be worth 4s., and the 113 acres therefore produce 
hay to the value of {22 12s. The yield of wheat can be calculated 
from the Battle documents, for the stock accounts of Barnhorn, 


*Cell.: Men brought to mow [pieces and areas specified; in all, 34 acres] 18s. 2d. 
Sen.: T. Clerk mowing [in named fields] at 4d. an acre [thus 51 acres].. 17. 0 
Sen.: Mowing of 20 acres of meadow in Northy 11 
Sen.: Mowing in Northy meadow [8 acres at same rate?] 5 Oo 

[In 1479 the seneschal mentions that 60 loads of hay came from 
one meadow, Marchalx, alone.] 


Sowing 30 acres wheat in the marsh 
Sowing 19 acres tithe wheat in Northy and Gotham 
[Harvesting wheat in Northy and Gotham is mentioned later.] 


Mowing 34 acres of oats at Northy [and gathering 32 acres of oats 


.: Carriage of 1,000 billets from the wood to the monastery 
Cutting of 892 carts of fuel [in specified parts of Battle woods]... 
Cutting of 3 dozen of fuel in Great Park 
9g carts of fuel cut for work at tilery for repairing houses........ 
Sawing 303 beams and joists for construction 
Cutting 4 dozen fuel for the Abbot’s chamber 
Cutting 16,000 billets 


coeur OO Om 


The dozen may perhaps be assimilated to the cart, for both cost 114d. to cut; it no 
doubt signifies twelve faggots. As for the beams and joists, they are included above only 
to show the incidental perquisites which might accrue to the Abbey from its woodlands. 


» Rogers reckons that in the later Middle Ages an acre might produce two tons of 
hay, and the cartload, which he sets at about one ton, be worth about 4s. Among the 
accounts are these prices for cartloads of hay in the environs of Battle: 1489, 3s. 4d., 
and 45.; 1510, 38. 4d.; 1530, 3s., and 45.; 1531, 45. 3d., 5S., 5S. 4d. 
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next door to the monastery, show that the manor drew 114, quarters 
from the acre, and the seneschal in 1530 bought 49 quarters from 
three different sources at 6s. 8d. per quarter.” The 49 acres would 
produce at least 61 quarters of wheat, worth, at 6s. 8d., about {20 
6s. 8d. Similarly, oats may be reckoned to yield two quarters per 
acre, and the mean of several entries in the accounts of 1530 is 2s. gd. 
per quarter,” giving 64 quarters, worth £7 4s. od. 

To assess the value of the wood is quite another story. The only 
figures the accounts contain which might be taken as prices are a 
few small items of sale of wood by the treasurer, but the price he 
charged per load, 1d. or 114d., is precisely the sum which the senes- 
chal and the cellarer paid for the cutting of their fuel. These sales 
to local inhabitants were apparently charged at cost. The treasurer 
did sell to a woman four loads at 4d., but this, again, is the value set 
by the seneschal on the service of cutting and carrying wood, which 
was part of the rent of nearby Westbeche. Rogers gives for 1520-40 
an average price of gs. per load and 8s. per hundred faggots. If the 
duodena mentioned in the accounts is a dozen of faggots, roughly 
equivalent to a cartload, then at 8s. per hundred the dozen comes 
to just about 1s. The minimal price of 1s. per load may surely be held 
to allow for differences in locale, measure, and quality. Billets are 
not priced even in Rogers, and the only two figures available, appar- 
ently from this period and area, are 2s. 6d. and 3s. per thousand;* 
perhaps 2s. per thousand is not too high. Seventeen thousand billets 
would then be worth £1 45., 901 loads, £45 1s., and seven dozen of 
fuel, 7s. 

Two small items may here be added. The cellarer in his last ac- 
count records that, besides 293 young pigs bought at 4d., he received 
27 more from the fold of his office, so that he used stock of his own 


® The price is suspicious; it remains through many years a fixed valuation of rents 
in kind, while in the same years other prices appear for market transactions. But 
Rogers’ price for 1530 is 8s. 5d., and the figure used is at least conservative for the year 
in question. 

1 Purchases of 11 quarters at 2s. 2d., 60 quarters at 2s. 3d., 4 quarters at 2s. 4d., and 
3 quarters at 2s. 6d. Rogers’ average for the year is 2s. 1014d. 

* Victoria County History of Sussex, II, 233. The references cannot be checked, but 
it seems that the prices come from the coast, probably Rye, and might be somewhat 
higher than prices at the point of production. 
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worth gs. The seneschal similarly acknowledges, besides 119 calves 
bought at gs., four calves from stock, worth therefore 12s. 

It may be thought that the reasoning above is but surmise; to ad- 
vance any further would certainly be to speculate indefensibly. 
Hitherto a definite measure of quantity has formed the basis of 
reckoning, and the estimates have been kept to a safe minimum. 
That other sources of profit existed there is ample proof, but of 
means to assess them none. The almoner, for instance, paid for the 
planting of five apple trees in his orchard, and bought oats worth 
gd. for the chickens of his office. The seneschal employed a swine- 
herd and a superintendent of the abbot’s animals in the marsh; he 
paid for repairing a great fishing net at Barnhorn, for the catching 
of ducks there, for feeding fourteen oxen, and in 1510 for washing 
130 sheep in the marsh, preparatory to shearing. Evidently, besides 
the major items identified, any number of small increments accrued 
to the monastery from the extensive property which surrounded 
it, and helped to supply it with necessities, and even luxuries, which 
there are no means of measuring. 

These estimates require a qualification. The profits have been 
listed, so far, without allowance for costs of production, and, to 
establish a fair parallel with other items of the income account, 
normal expenses of operation and administration must be reckoned 
off. Expenses will be considered fully in another article, and here 
only those entries need be listed which properly attach to the credits 
specified. A fair selection makes up costs to the amount of £26 
17s. 5d.” 


33 


2 


Mowing expenses (see note 28) 52s. 

Sowing wheat and mowing oats, as above 21 

Mowing and tedding hay 17 

Cutting fuel as above, and carriage 135 
. “Cost of husbandry”—various expenses related to grain cul- 


OO 


141 
.: Inclosing hay at Gotham 

.« Ditching in the marsh 

.: Threshing 66 quarters wheat, 40 quarters oats 

.: Mowing Northy meadow 

. Harvesting hay 

. “Autumn expenses” 

.: Carrying 17 cartloads of wheat from Northy to Battle 


POM ORD On 


re 
& 
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The income from demesne may now be summarized as follows: 


S. 
61 quarters of wheat, worth 6 
64 quarters of oats 4 
12 
12 


27 young pigs at 4d 9 
4 calves at 3s 12 


15 
Less expense of operation 17 


Net profits 18 


Evidently the calculation in the V.E., the assessment of demesne by 
its rental value, conceals some £50 of actual revenue in kind enjoyed 
by the monastery. 

The next important item of revenue, which the V.E. entirely dis- 
regards, is income from sales, and this may be considered under two 
heads: sales of materials from stock, and sales of products from the 
Abbey’s own estate or enterprise. The sacrist, for instance, regularly 
sold incense, oil, and portions of rope from the store which he main- 
tained for the uses of the church—to say nothing of empty barrels 
and the wine which had presumably filled those barrels. ‘The 
amounts were fairly regular, with one exception. Sale of wine first 
appears in 1503, 2s. for three gallons vini de parte stauri officti, and 
it remains at a modest figure until 1519, when it shoots up to 315., 
and 1523, when it reaches a peak of 2015. In the next years it falls 
off steeply, to 25s. in 1527 and gs. 4d. in 1531. The explanation of 
this strange boom is found among the sacrist’s expenses, where a 
normal annual purchase of half a pipe of red wine at £1 doubles in 
1519, and rises to two butts of malmsey in 1523, at a cost of £13 105., 
returning full circle to a single hogshead of red wine in 1531. What- 
ever the brief expedition into commerce may have meant, it was 
apparently over by 1530, and the last figure is representative. The 
sale of empty barrels was still high in 1531, perhaps because the store 
had piled up, but the entry may be retained to compensate for some 
of the many small miscellaneous items which undoubtedly escaped 
notice in the accounts. 
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A by-product of some importance was waste material from the 
convent kitchens.” The cellarer regularly made a considerable sum 
by selling, usually to named residents of Battle, the entrails and hides 
of oxen, pigs, and other animals of “full” and “minor” age, to- 
gether with sheepskins. The revenue de sigistro is perhaps from 
refuse in general, but I have been unable to identify the bellis 
vitulorum which accompany the more common intestinis vitulorum 
on some of these lists. The totals are remarkably constant: 1513, 
£12; 1515, £13; and 1530, £15. 

Similar perquisites accrued to the seneschal. The items can be 
traced no later than the rolls of 1480, 1492, and 1499, but during 
those years the income was fairly stable; bran, for instance, was sold 
from the bakery to the amount of 115. 4d., 26s., and 23s. 4d. in the 
three accounts. The list seems to show that the accounts of the 
seneschal and the cellarer duplicated a few items, perhaps because 
of the mysterious distinction between bell’ and intestin’ of calves. 
To some slight extent, certainly, the two officers divided the profits. 
To this schedule may finally be added the seneschal’s two cowhides 
from animals dead of the murrain. 

Of what might be called manufactured wares, the sacrist offers 
the only examples. Every year he records sales of waxen candles and 
lamps—that is, every year after 1503, for in the next earlier roll, 1462, 
and preceding accounts, no mention of the item appears; and after 
1517 waxed images accompany the original items. Sales were about 
equally distributed among the three commodities. The graph of 
these sales, unlike that of the oblations, displays after a high point 
in 1516 no continuous decline, but several minor peaks before the 
series ends in 1531: d. 


thence a steady fall to 


% See Table VI. 
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It is thus impossible to forecast the curve over the following years, 
and the last available figure must stand as representative. Under the 
same head come the sacrist’s entries of receipts for funeral expenses, 
which often specifically apply to the cost of ropes, wax, and bell 
ringers, and which are strangely called fines. 

The cellarer, on the roll of circa 1530, has a curious entry of the 
sale of cider (sizera). His other two rolls of the sixteenth century 
mention no such transaction, but the item may be admitted to the 
list to symbolize the small occasional profits which might easily 
reach his office in similar ways. 

If it seem fanciful to include here the profits of wreck on the 
shore of Dungemarsh, one might argue that industry was involved, 
if only in the constant litigation required to maintain the rights, and 
that certainly the income accrued from sale of materials. The profit 
was regular enough, for each of the available seneschal’s rolls in- 
cludes income derived from this ancient privilege of the Abbey. In 
1480 the account records, under the title of Dungemarsh, that solage 
on wines salvaged from a Breton ship by certain named inhabitants 
of Lydd and Dungemarsh, had not been assessed upon the men. Also, 
20s. for an anchor, and 40s. for another anchor from a Spanish ship, 
had not been collected, because both anchors were lying at Winchel- 
sea for sale. The next account, for 1492, records sale of a number of 
objects, some of them not too easily identified: £6 195. 4d. was the 
price of two curculiarum gross’ (great ropes?), two bullocks, and one 
veli virgae (sailyard) from a wrecked hulk; plus £8 for two masts 
(malorum) from another wreck; plus 40s., the price of one cimbe, a 
small boat. Evidently the entry of 1499 was not unusual in recording 
that the Abbey received 27s. 4d. “‘of the price of divers goods wrecked 
upon the lord’s land there by the shore of the sea, coming from a 
ship wrecked within the liberty of the manor of Dungemarsh, as 
is fully declared by an inquisition of twelve jurymen in the court 
there held on Thursday before Purification of B.V.M., in the 14th 
year of the reign” (January 31, 1499). 

Finally, the vexed problem of wood sold from the various manors 
and estates has to be considered. One small and regular entry of 
profits from woods stands on the treasurer’s rolls, for his holdings 
near Battle included good forest land. Over a long period of time, 
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in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the item wavered between 
2s. 6d. and 10s., but it was subject to violent variations, as, in the roll 
of 1531, the sum of 26s. 8d. for beeches prostrated by the wind, and 
a few other items for similar losses, raised the total to ggs. For that 
reason the entry below follows the total of 1530, 75. 4d., which was 
collected more normally from sale of tops and of two thousand 
shingles. Sales of wood on outlying manors are to be found, of course, 
in the accounts of the seneschal, but again the record ceases un- 
comfortably long before the period of this survey. On the rolls of 
1480, 1492, and 1499, large entries of wood sales are always entered 
apart from the farms. ‘The sources of income change, for only one 
manor appears on all three lists, and that is Appledram, Sussex, with 
very small profits. In 1480 wood came from seven manors, Alciston 
to the sum of £10 10s., others £5 10s. or less—totaling £30 155. 8d. 
The year 1492 was unusual; five manors furnished wood, but only 
two of them to any considerable amount: Limpsfield, Surrey, £40, 
and Battle itself, £46 195. 4d. (the last only part payment for one 
hundred acres sold). The sale at Limpsfield was evidently regarded 
by the seneschal as an uncommon transaction, for the entry appears 
under a unique heading, “Thesaurus... ;’ which includes as the sole 
additional item a treasure of £65 left by the late abbot, John New- 
ton, and the wood was sold per eundem nuper abbatem. The total, 
therefore, of £90 in 1492 must be considered exceptional, and the 
sum of £43 in 1499 is more representative. Beyond that, however, 
all is dark, and of the monks’ changes of policy in caring for their 
woods hardly an inkling can be gained. Curiously, of the ten grants 
at will made in Battle court, during 1538, up to the last session held 
under the monastic regime on August 8, four contain an unusual 
clause granting to the tenant the whole of the wood and underwood 
growing on the tenement, with extra fines to the total of 34s. 4d. 
Perhaps the Abbey was indulging in a form of liquidation sale, but 
nothing indicates how long the monks had thus milked their estate. 
The observation does at least suggest that, with the approach of 
trouble, the Abbey was not decreasing the income it could extract 
from its woods, and the figure for 1499 may, therefore, be included 
in the table as a minimum estimate. 

Profits of courts and fairs, listed in Table VII, cannot be deter- 
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mined precisely because of the gap in the seneschal’s accounts, which 
record all such items in outlying manors. The figure is erratic at 
best, depending largely on the incidence of territorial exchanges 
either by purchase or by inheritance. In 1480 four manors supplied 
£6 115. 4d., of which £4 4s. came from a large series of fines and 
heriots in Hutton. In 1492, on the other hand, only two manors re- 
port, with a total of £2 os. gd. In 1499 three manors render £1 195. 
7d. Besides the properly entered profits of courts, the seneschal, for a 
reason that is not clear, includes, in a miscellaneous section entitled 
“Foreign Receipts,’ some small particularized amercements and 
fines, but these are really transfers or “liveries” from other accounts, 
most often that of the Beadle of Battle, and they may be regarded 
as no more than interoffice exchanges which have no effect on the 
total. 

Court perquisites for the region of Battle were somewhat compli- 
cated by the subdivision of the territory among the obedientiaries. 
The beadle of course accounted for the profits of the hundreds and 
courts at Battle proper, and on his rolls he included sums which 
exactly correspond with the totals of fines, amercements, dues, and 
heriots summarized on the court rolls for the same years. But the 
treasurer held courts for his separate endowment at Marley, and his 
right to continue to hold these courts formed a clause in the leases 
drawn for that manor by the Abbot and Convent. In six years be- 
tween 1501 and 1530 he obtained sums ranging from nothing in 
one year to 8s. 8d. in the last year. In 1531, however, several reliefs 
and a heriot raised the sum to 29s. 2d., and the total for 1530, 8s. 8d., 
seems to be the most reasonable average. Similarly, the sacrist occa- 
sionally held court at Agmerhurst, in nearby Ashburnham parish, 
and he also included among his Perquisiti Curiae the fines and inci- 
dents from tenements scattered in Battle and the Lowey. The profits 
were irregular; of eleven rolls between 1516 and 1531, five show no 
income from this source, and the others have sums ranging from 
2s. to 8s. 8d. The average for the eleven years is 3s. 4d., the figure 
entered on Table VII. Finally, in each of the eight extant rolls after 
1443, the cellarer includes a section entitled ‘‘Perquisites of the 
Hallmoot;’ but in only one of them is a sum added to the blank 
entry: in 1513 a fine and heriot for the free “tenement atte Ford; 
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145. The word halimotum actually first appears on the cellarer’s roll 
for 1400, in connection with the earliest mention of sale of works, 
and with its history is bound up an interesting little chapter on 
commutation and diversified landholding on the cellarer’s small 
segment of the Abbey’s estate. At present there is no way of esti- 
mating the annual expectation from the hallmoot, and the arbitrary 
sum of 1s. may be entered merely to keep the item in mind. 

There being no reason to suppose that arrears in any of the ac- 
counts were undergoing more than normal fluctuation, they may 
be disregarded, and there remains but one more group of entries— 
the sources of occasional income. Certain increments, for instance, 
accrued at the installation of a new abbot—increments badly needed 
to help the Abbey to meet the huge expenditures that ensued upon 
the death of an incumbent. In 1492, for instance, upon the installa- 
tion of Richard Tovy, the seneschal benefited by the following sums: 


Ss 4. 
From the prior of Brecon, de dono suo ad installacionem 


From the prior of Exeter, as above 
From the tenants and inhabitants within the burga of Battle, 
as of custom for the palfrey due to the abbot by reason of 
his creation 
From the tenants and inhabitants in the tenure of the Lord 
in the vill of Blatchington, as of custom by reason of the 
new creation ) 


Total benefit by installation of new abbot 4 


Over a period of a century and a half, the average length of the ab- 
bots’ reigns was fourteen years, and the profit from installations 
accordingly yielded a sum equivalent to £1 18s. 1d. per annum, 
which is entered on Table X. 

Under the heading Mensa, the seneschals’ rolls recorded two or 


* The 12th-century chronicle merely says that when a new abbot comes to office the 
burgesses shall pay him 100s. for their privileges. (M. A. Lower, The Chronicle of 
Battel Abbey, p. 21.) For common use of the term “palfrey-money” in later times see 
G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, III, 301. 

* Omnes praedicti de Bletchintun’ debent cuilibet novo Abbati relevare terram suam 
quantum est redditus ipsorum. (S. R. Scargill-Bird, Custumals of Battle Abbey [Cam- 
den Society, N.S., XLI; 1887], p. 38.) The customal dates from Edward I, and the rents 
total precisely £5. 
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three items of board paid by various persons who resided at the 
Abbey over considerable periods of time. The parish priest of Bat- 
tle, or, to give him the distinguishing title which he still enjoys, the 
Dean of Battle, stayed at the Abbey in 1480 with his servants and 
paid £4, and in 1499, for half a year, {2 13s. 4d. In 1480 a Master 
Edmund Birchett stayed for three months and paid 13s. 4d. In 1492 
Master William Myller, commissar; stayed a year for £4, and two 
men frequented the monastery table at various times for 10s. 10d. 
In 1499 William Miller became Dean and paid £2 195. 4d. for the 
semester after Easter, while John Goday and William [blank], clerks, 
for the same period paid £1 6s. 8d. each. In 1500, so far as one can 
tell from a fragmentary page, the Dean had gone, but the two clerks 
remained and had been joined by Thomas Cowter; the sums are 
lacking. There is no reason to believe that income received so regu- 
larly between 1480 and 1500 would dry up completely thereafter, 
and the credit recorded in 1499, large though it is, appears on Table 
X. The board, court perquisites, and sales of materials are, of course, 
gross estimates; expenses related to them cannot be distinguished 
from the general overhead of the Abbey, but the discrepancy will 
eventually be ironed out when the sum total of expenses can be de- 
ducted from the total income. 

Four items on the seneschal’s roll of 1499 should probably not be 
averaged as steady income. In that year the cell of Brecon paid £5, 
to the Abbey as its share in the exhibition of a scholar at Oxford, 
and the cell of Exeter paid the like amount. No other account re- 
cords any similar contribution toward the support of brethren at 
the university, though many rolls do debit sums paid out by the 
seneschal, usually to two confreres. In 1499 the fee for both was £16 
6s. 8d. Special arrangements were sometimes made for delivering 
their stipends to them—as, for instance, in 1480, when the farmer 
of Crowmarsh manor discharged himself of part of his farm by pay- 
ing £2 13. 4d. to one of the students. But this does not explain why 
the cells suddenly made so great a contribution. Brecon had, accord- 
ing to the V.E., a gross income of £134, Exeter of £154; clearly the 
priories could not have afforded a steady assessment at such a rate, 
and very likely special circumstances occasioned the extraordinary 
payment. 
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The seneschal’s roll of 1499 adds a rare group of items under the 
head Spiritualia. Probating a will for William White of Monjoy 
borough of Battle brings in 15. 8d., the emolument of the consistory 
court of the Dean of Battle during vacancy of the benefice, 35. 4d., 
and profits of the benefice itself between the death of Robert Se- 
burgh and installation of William Miller, 18s. Manifestly, two of 
the entries are occasional, depending upon vacancy of the parish 
of Battle. The probate fee, however, though it has never appeared 
before on the extant accounts, does turn up again in 1509, when a 
separate section entitled Probacio Testamentorum enters 40s. from 
divers persons for probation of wills in the spiritual court within 
the jurisdiction of Battle. Whether there was another vacancy at 
the time is unknown, but one may doubt that the Dean permanently 
abandoned his perquisite of probation as a gift to his patrons, and 
these entries must be classed as unusual and unpredictable—that is, 
incalculable. 

In the seneschal’s roll of 1480 are two sections which appear no- 
where else. The Custuma car[iagit| offic[iorum] mon{asterii] com- 
prises 335. 4d. de precio custume cariagii Cell’ ale Lyme per annum 
and the same amount for the sacrist and the almoner. No other trace 
has yet appeared of this custom in rolls of the officers themselves or 
in their customaries; fortunately, no other account carries the item, 
and probably by 1530 it had dropped out, perhaps by absorption 
into some other rent or due. Another title, Cons[uetudines] ville 
cum vendicione operum, records dues from the inhabitants and ten- 
ants of certain holdings, to pay for relaxed duties of carrying hay, 
salt, and wine. The item is easily disposed of, for in 1492 the account 
reads, nihil hic nec de cetero quia in onere officit Cellerarii monas- 
terii ex ordinacione domini Ricardi Tovy Abbatis eiusdem monas- 
tert tempore confectionis presentis compoti, and indeed, if the 
cellarer’s accounts of 1479 and 1513 are compared, it can be seen 
at once that to the “garden works” which make up the larger part 
of the assize rents on the earlier roll are in the later account added 
precisely the carriage works listed by the seneschal. The dues have 
therefore already been included in the cellarer’s rents (Table V, item 
6). The seneschal adds in 1480 two other dues which may usefully 
be noticed here, for no further mention of them occurs in these late 
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rolls. There is no revenue from pannage, he records, for the tenants 
deny using the Lord’s wood that year. Neither is there revenue from 
the custom of wine tasting, viz. de primo potello cuiuslibet pip|e| 
ac dimidie pip[e] vini vendite in villa, quia liberatur prout moris 
est domino—the wine was delivered directly to the abbot. If these are 
the pottle of two gallons and the pipe of 126 gallons, the custom 
amounts to one and one-half or three per cent on the pipe or half 
pipe. Finally, a custom of which much is said throughout the history 
of the Abbey, the mowing of Battle Meadow at Bodiam, brought 
in nothing, for the tenants claimed it was not mowed and they did 
not owe the 1d. due. 

No further sources of income” appear in the V.E. or the account 
rolls, and a final table might now appropriately summarize the re- 
sults, were it not for one disconcerting problem. As was earlier 
pointed out, the items copied from the V.E., which constitute a full 
and accurate reproduction of the text, aggregate a sum differing 
materially from the printed total, the figure actually used by the 
commissioners in reckoning allowances and the final tax.* The indi- 
vidual items in the V.E. come to £909, but the printed total is £987, 
leaving a discrepancy of exactly £77 125. ol4d. There are several 
major items for whose omission in the V.E. no reasonable explana- 
tion appears: 


Hawkhurst rents (Table II) 

Marley Farm (Table V) 
Morehouse Farm (Table II) 
Sampford pension (Table III) 

Wye rectory farm (Table ITI) 
Other entries in the V.E. (Table IV) 


** The tables include sufficient reference to all possessions which I have encountered 
in any available records of the Abbey—with two exceptions. Henry I exchanged with 
Battle land, worth 7os., called Langehersta, in his manor of Meon, Hampshire, for the 
Abbey’s property in Carmarthen (for Longhurst Tithing see Victoria County History 
of Hampshire, III, 67, n. 34; see, further, Lower, Chronicle of Battel Abbey, p. 68, and 
the cartulary, in the Huntington Library, for Henry’s charter, fol. 27°). No trace of 
Longhurst appears in later records of the Abbey. Likewise certain lands in Broomhill 
parish seem to vanish after an elaborate settlement with Robertsbridge Abbey in 1203, 
but they were exposed to invasion by the sea and may have dropped out of account. 

8 The actual figure for net income is in fact senseless as printed in the V.E., for it 
reads, by a peculiar inversion, “VIIIc-xxIIII,” undoubtedly with the meaning “880.” 
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The sum of the omissions comes strikingly close to the amount miss- 
ing in the V.E., and might perhaps be taken at once as sufficient 
explanation, were it not for an additional difficulty. The reader 
must already have noticed that very little has been said about the 
abbot, and he may have assumed that funds for that important off- 
cial, supplied by the various obedientiaries, would appear later 
among the expenses of the monastery. Certainly, the example of 
other houses suggests that for the maintenance of his state the abbot 
would require a good income. St. Augustine’s Abbey at Bristol, out 
of a gross revenue of only £750, furnished its abbot with a clear 
allowance of £160 a year, and in addition paid various expenses of 
his up to the amount of between £25, and £40;” and the expenditure 
associated with the abbatial office looms large in the reports of all 
editors of monastic documents. Yet the sixteenth-century accounts 
at Battle include but one occasional entry of funds paid directly 
into the hands of the abbot: the beadle, under the section “Liveries 
of Money,’ often credits himself with sums paid out to the lord, dom- 
ino, or ad manus domini, as the equivalent of certain specified fines, 
heriots, or amercements which he received among the perquisites 
of the courts and hundreds held at Battle. The sums are trifles, fluc- 
tuating between god. in 1527 from a fine, to 175. 4d. from fines and 
a heriot in 1526, nothing in 1525, 52s. 4d. from three heriots and as 
many fines in 1524. The very irregularity of the payments involves 
some curious problems, and the explanation must probably await 
full knowledge of the geography of the estate. One can already see, 
however, that this exiguous income accrues to the abbot from no 
separate endowment, but represents merely a small share of the 
income previously identified and included in the schedules pre- 
sented above. 

Search for the abbot’s resources leads at once to the sole remain- 
ing roll of which no notice has yet been taken, the account of the 
abbot’s chaplain for 1521; but little satisfaction is to be found there. 
The chaplain acknowledges income of £28 15. 8d., which he re- 
ceived in twenty-five odd sums throughout the year—all recept’ de 
domino abbate—but he vouchsafes no word as to the original source 


* Gwen Beachcroft and Arthur Sabin, Two Compotus Rolls of St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Bristol, for 1491-2 and 1511-12 (“Bristol Record Society's Publications,” IX; 1938), p. 48. 
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of these funds. Furthermore, the entries of expenses, which include 
luxuries such as oysters and strawberries, cost of repairs on the estate, 
gifts to servants and others, and alms—and which add up to a sum 
only a halfpenny short of the income—all can be matched from the 
seneschal’s rolls. Unfortunately, no pair of contemporaneous rolls 
from the two officials survives, but that their accounts dovetailed 
becomes clear when the seneschal in 1514 records an entry for alms 
given pauperibus domino obviantibus ut patet per librum capellani 
parcellatim. A close connection between the two offices is suggested 
by the appearance of the chaplain who accounts in 1521, John Be- 
nygne, at the head of an expense roll in 1530, facientis officium Sen- 
escalli hospicit monasterii sancti Martini. Not infrequently the 
seneschal records payments made ad mandatum domini or per 
manus domini, and these payments, together with items which can- 
not be identified, are probably the ones which appear in the chap- 
lain’s account. The chaplain’s roll is thus but a duplication of items 
recorded by the seneschal, and his income must in consequence be 
simply a share of the gross takings already accounted for by the other 
official. 

Yet it is equally clear that many of the abbot’s expenses escape 
from view altogether. In the year 1530 the abbot went to London for 
some time, and the seneschal shipped to him some fowl, volatilibus, 
and bought new reins for his horse against the equitatura, but the 
account includes none of the considerable sums which in other years 
such trips occasioned, amounting in 1514, for instance, to £6 115. 
2d., “as per bill’ And the missing expense entries are offset by traces 
of hidden revenues. The seneschal speaks of mending the rethe 
domint, of paying 10s. in 1514 to the captori piscitum domini apud 
Hastyng, or 19s. to men who watch the animalia domini, with many 
similar entries. The point cannot be pressed too far, because the 
phrases may imply nothing more than recognition of the abbot’s 
legal standing as sole proprietor of the endowment, yet they do 
suggest that the abbot profited directly by the fish caught in his nets, 
that his office benefited from the herds of cattle that grazed on the 
demesne—that, in short, no record survives of this source of income 
because the profits of the demesne went in considerable part to the 
support of the abbot. If so, the explanation increases the estimate 
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of the abbot’s income without adding a fresh figure to the general 
view of the monastery’s revenues. 

The rolls give several minor indications of paths by which funds 
may have reached the abbot. As mentioned above, custom brought 
to him the first pottle out of every pipe of wine broached at Battle. 
The Beadle of Battle claimed deductions from the rents for which 
he was responsible, because certain tenements were in manu domini, 
and the phrase was no cover for vacant or dilapidated holdings, for 
he specified that some of them were actually inhabited. The total 
of these rents rises after 1519 toa peak, in 1527, of £2 6s. 4d., but 
of course the figure may have fallen again under the administration 
of the new abbot who succeeded in 1530. Similarly, certain of the 
manorial officials seem occasionally to have delivered part of their 
rents or farms to the abbot; in 1457 the farmer of Marley even used 
the graphic words, domino in parlura sua, and the farmers of Wye 
up to 1523 were quite indifferent whether they made their liveries 
to seneschal, cellarer, or domino. Again, the Beadle of Battle claimed 
an additional allowance or deduction of £3 55. for ‘‘various things” 
ex gratia domini, as per bill displayed at the audit. The Dilla is not 
now at hand, but clearly the device would enable the abbot to skim 
the assets of his officials easily, privately, and indefinitely. No new 
source of income is, however, suggested. 

The search for elusive funds leads to one last possibility. On three 
different occasions the Abbey was associated with chantry founda- 
tions, and some profit might be expected from these sources. But 
the fact is that the Abbey obtained little advantage from them. Of 
Alard’s Chantry, attached to the church of St. Nicholas in Winchel- 
sea, most of the endowment had by the sixteenth century reverted 
to the control of a lay representative of the founder’s family, one 
William Culpepper.“ Only a small portion was retained by the 
Abbey, at a rent to Culpepper of £3 6s. 8d., and this land was a 
marsh, named Marchalx, which elsewhere appears as one of the areas 
held and cultivated in demesne, and already taken into account. Of 
Malina Farnecombe’s Chantry, founded in 1477," no faintest trace 


© See Sussex Chantry Records, ed. John E. Ray (Sussex Record Society, Vol. XXXVI; 
1930), p. 12; and, for rent paid by the Abbey, Valor Ecclesiasticus, 1, 348. 

“ Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. 57. See also the second charter, issued in 1478 (ibid., 
p. 127), of which an original is in the Huntington Library. The calendar agrees with 
the original charter, except for two figures: Cal. Pat. Rolls reads 4d. rent in Winchelsea 
for 3s. 4d. in the charter, and 165, acres for 175. 
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appears in the accounts. The advowson of the chantry was included, 
as one of the possessions of the Abbey, in the grant of 1539 to 
Anthony Browne,” and many title deeds to the properties of the 
foundation, usually called by its later name of Godfrey’s Chantry, 
are among the Battle documents, but since Anthony Browne did 
not receive the property itself (in 1550 it was sold to Sir William 
Herbert“) he can hardly have inherited from the Abbey any good 
claim to enjoy it. As a third chantry, ‘Thomas, Lord Hooe and Has- 
tings, in 1455 bequeathed to the Abbey an income of twenty marks“ 
to sustain two monks, “synggyng imperpetuite at Saint Benyngnys 
awtyr in the sayd Abbey;’ and in 1480 Thomas Hoo, his half brother 
and heir, deeded to the Abbey a series of specific properties in fulfil- 
ment of this intention. The lands in question were all distant, in the 
western part of Sussex, and the title to some parcels, at least, turned 
out to be questionable—in fact, indefensible—so that by 1487 one 
block had reverted to a family disseised by Thomas Hoo as he built 
up his holding.“ There seems to be no reason, therefore, to interpret 
the silence of the accounts as other than evidence that the intentions 
of the pious donor quite failed in the end to profit the Abbey. 

Close inspection reveals many small profits trickling from various 
parts of the Abbey’s estate into the purse of the abbot, but it has 
found no new and unexpected sources of income attached to his 
office. In the only other attempt to guess at the sources of an abbot’s 
income in the sixteenth century, the authors found few signs of 
landed endowment, but their suggestion that profits of sheep farm- 
ing and rents in kind accrued to him quite accords with the conclu- 
sions above.” For their further suggestions that profits from presen- 
tations to livings, and fines from the issuance of long-term leases, 
also benefited the abbot, the Battle accounts offer as little substantial 
evidence as those of Bristol. 

“ Letters and Papers ...of Henry VIII, XIV, ii, 220, §3. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, Ill, 417; Sussex Chantry Records (Sussex Record Soc., 
Vol. XXXVI), pp. 102-4. 

“'W. D. Cooper, “The Families of Braose of Chesworth and Hoo,” Sussex Archae- 
ological Collections, VIII (1856), 119; also R. G. Rice, Transcripts of Sussex Wills, I 
(Sussex Record Soc., Vol. XLI; 1935), p. 97. The deed of 1480 is in the Huntington 
Library. 

“ See F. W. T. Attree, Notes of Post Mortem Inquisitions Taken in Sussex, 1 Henry 
VII to 1649 and After (Sussex Record Soc., Vol. XIV; 1912), p. 128; to the same effect 
see the inquisition of Oct. 28, 1487, in Calendar of Inquisitions, Henry VII, I, 138, §322. 
“ Beachcroft and Sabin, Two Compotus Rolls, pp. 273 ff. 
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The final survey of the income of Battle Abbey can now be com- 
piled, as in Tables VIII, IX, and X. The general conclusions to be 
drawn from them have in effect already been given in the introduc- 
tion to this article. As has been said, about sixteen per cent must 
be added to the total in the V.E. to arrive at the full annual resources 
of the Abbey. Of the total income, by far the largest part was com- 
posed of temporal landed revenues, amounting to seventy per cent; 
the monks obtained one-tenth by their own enterprise and direct 
administration, while of the remainder they drew one-third in the 
form of stable customary rents, two-thirds in farms large and small. 
In that respect the estate resembled the many similar units which 
supported the English landed gentry. After discussing the expendi- 
tures of the monastery, and the historical growth of the estate to 
the form in which it has just been described, later articles will be 
able to advance upon other problems, to inquire to what extent the 
monastic landowners fulfilled the special responsibilities implied 
by their profession, and to determine whether peculiarities of ten- 
ure and operation on their property suggest that the monks followed 
persistent and distinctive policies of administration. 
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Table II 


‘TEMPORAL INCOME 








The following entries® in the V.E. and the accounts are exactly equal: 


Farm of manor.......... Sen. 
ee Cranbrook, Kent. Farm of manor by in- 
PONE en ctcaseiaus Sac. 
a rR Alton, Hants.....Farmofmanor.......... Sen 
Barehurst....... Tycehurst, Suss...Farmofmanor.......... Sen. 
Baronsland...... Pevensey, Suss...Rent from prior of Lewes. Alm. 


Brightwalton....Berks......... 


Bromham....... NENG so cviecse 
Chauntersdown. . Catsfield, Suss.. . . 
CIBAONE sie isis sss Wyke, Wilts... 
Crowmarsh...... Oxfords....... 
Haverhill........ da 
Highfields. ...... Bexhill, Suss 
ce er 
Kingsnorth West .Kent.......... 
Lullington....... reer 
Snailham........ Guestling, Suss 
RVG sis sidncinciclane EO 


Farm of manor and 


1499 


I sa 


. 1499 


1499 
1531 


ORI oc 6:6. 0 ecs50.6500's Sen. 1509 
Farm of manor......... Sen. 1509 
Rentoflend............ Alm. 1531 
Farm of manor.......... Sen. 1509 
Farm of manor.......... Sen. 1509 
Rent from Master of 

Queen’s Coll., Cam- 

icin snncaacnennin Sen. 1509 
BE iddadenndavnxensea Sac. 1522 
Rent to the abbot........ Sen. 1499 
Farm of manor.......... Sen. 1499 
Farm of manor.......... Sen. 1499 
Farm of manor®*......... Sen. 1499 
Assize rents............. Sen. 1499 

...Rent of certain land...... Alm. 1531 
Farm of manor.......... Sen. 1499 
Farm of the mill. ........ Sen. 1499 
Farm of 3 parcels........ Sen. 1499 


10 


13 


12 
13 
14 


oft 0 0 0 


aw 0o0000 0 


ot - 
AN 





* The first column gives the identifying name, over which the V.E. and the accounts 
seldom disagree; the second column names the county and sometimes the parish. Since 
the two sources are identical only one cash column is needed; later, when they differ, 
the first figure follows the V.E., the second the accounts. Every entry indicates the 
obedientiary and the date of the roll from which the item is drawn. 

51 The latest roll of the sacrist is, to be sure, 1531, but the farms are recorded on that 
roll in a lump sum, with reference for detail to the preceding roll. In the face of this 
common device I have turned back to the last available roll which gives the necessary 
detail; the sacrist’s roll of 1527 agrees with that of 1531 in total of farms, and at the 
same time lists the individual items which compose that total. 

*? Actually listed in the V.E. as Monchale and Cromeshale, in the accounts as Cormer- 
shall or Cromeshall and Monehall or Mershall by Haverhill. The records of the College 
speak of this rent to the Abbot of Battle, but I have been unable exactly to identify the 


places concerned. 


53 On the seneschal’s account this item is subdivided into farm of site and demesne, 


£5 6s. 8d., plus 30 quarters wheat and 10 pigs valued at £11 5s. od. 


** On the seneschal’s account actually two items: assize rents £18 18s. 4d., plus three 


separate farms totaling 10s. 4d.—a sum of £19 8s. 8d., close enough to the V.E. 














Qa, Ss 


o 
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TABLE II (Continued) 








On these items of temporal income the V.E. and the accounts differ: 


V.E. 
£ s 4 £s d 
Alciston....... NE ost sieloca wen Farm of manor.61 17 © Sen. 1499 60 13 0% 
Appledram....Suss............ Farmofmanor.15 6 8 Sen. 1509 13 6 8 
Customary 
WOR sean: 14 1 4 Sen. 1509 14 4 9 
Barnhorn...... Bexhill, Suss.....Farmofmanor.21 0 © Sen. 1499| 20 19 10% 
Cel. 1530f 
Rentsoftenants. 6 12 10% Sen. 1499 6 15 214% 
Bodiam....... Miiiiscriies Farm of “Battle 
meadow”.... 3 6 8 Sen. 1499 2 15 0 
Bromham..... is asexive Rents and small 
farms......23 10 8 Sen. 1499 20 13 4°8 
Clopham...... Lullington, Suss..Farmofmanor. 6 13 4 Sen. 1499 7 13 4 
Dungemarsh...Kent........... Rentsoftenants12 19 534 Sen. 1499 12 19 II 
oo” Se 40 I0 Oo Sen. 1499 35 12 6% 
Cc ee | Naererre ee: Rents and 
profits...... 13 17 43% Sen. 1499 13 12 6% 
Icklesham..... ee Farmofmanor. 1 1 88 16 8 
Kingsnorth 
rere PN ixenccans Farmofmanor.22 15 § Sen. 1499 21 10 10%” 





& A farm, for the third of nine years, at £60 plus one pig and one quarter green peas 
at 138. 

®Farm £20 15. 6d., plus farm of windmill 5s. to the seneschal, plus 13s. 4d. carriage 
due received by the cellarer; of the farm, £1 15. 6d. is in kind. 

5? The same figure, £6 12s. 1014d., plus a small payment in kind, gs. 4d. 

58 Cash received rather than dues expected, as in the account of Wye. The Bromham 
manorial roll of 1470 shows income of £22 3s. 3d. before subtracting allowances and 
decays of 18s. 7d. 

In the V.E., farm of manor £21 plus farm of residue £19; in the account roll, farm 
of manor site and certain lands £32 plus twelve cygnets from the farmer, £2, plus 
solage, rivage, and dues from fishermen to the sum of £1 12s. 6d. 

® The difference may lie in the “profits” mentioned by the V.E.—perhaps the wind- 
mill farmed in 1480 for 6s. 8d., or court perquisites. 

* Sen. 1499 lists only the farm of Litilsole and Morewell, 16th year of 99-year lease, 
3s. 4d., but the Huntington Library has an original lease of 1516 to T. Wydyres, for 
twenty years, of Brodegrove and Hollyslond in Icklesham, forty acres, at 19s. 4d., 
making the 16s. 8d. entered above. The V.E. lists the entry as Morewell and Brodgrove 
in the tenure of T. Wethers, apparently combining the two items mentioned. The com- 
putus of 1539 (Dugdale, III, 258) gives Morewell and Brodgrove, 135. 4d., plus lands in 
Icklesham 8s. 4d., which suggests that there may have been even a third parcel of land, 
but I have been unable to trace one. 

* Farm of the manor site, for the last of 10 years, £13 6s. 8d., plus lesser farms and 
rents. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 








V.E 
gad £s d. 
Limpsfield..... icscissiaet Small farms and 
PONG 6500005 41 13 4 Sen. 1499 34 I0 08 
Maxfield. ..... Guestling, Suss..Farmofmanor. 5 6 8 Alm. 1531| 5 8 8% 
Sen. 1499 
Morehouse. . . .Hawkhurst, 
ere Farm of manor® Sac. 1527 8 00 
Pevensey...... rere Farm, 14 acres 
inmarsh..... 140 Sen. 1499 13 4% 
PGi ixscnces Wadhurst, Suss..Farmofland... 1 6 8 Sen. 1499 13 4" 
Southwark..... Ry: Rentsandfarms 28 6 0 Sen. 1499 28 o 08 
Watermill (Sen. 
2mills)...... 3 6 8 Sen. 1499 3 6 8 
Washenden....Biddenden,Kent Farm of manor. 9 13 4 Sen. 1499 9 10 8 
MR ccevaccsd ee REN... 0:50:00 102 3 2% Accounts Io g 74% 





* The V.E. actually does not mention by name this important holding, but in the 
section “Surrey” it lists as the first entry for Southwark, “farm of divers small farms 
and rents collected by the abbot’s bailiff to the amount shown—a sum which corre- 
sponds with no item in the Abbey records. The other items listed under Southwark 
in the V.E. agree well enough with the accounts, and it seems clear that the distinguish- 
ing title for Limpsfield was omitted by error. Earlier rolls come even closer to the fig- 
ure in the V.E.: 1492 a total of £38 3s. od., and 1480 at least £52 10s.; but Limpsfield is a 
manor of which the seneschal records only actual cash receipts, without mentioning 
the yearly due. It is impossible to tell how much of the income is farm and how much 
rent. No manorial accounts survive. The seneschal speaks of “rents and farms,’ includ- 
ing a certain number of capons and conies separately listed as part of the “farm of the 
manor” and of the “farm of the manor of Broadham:’ Possibly all the units were 
small—a circumstance which might explain the later difficulty of collecting this income, 
represented on the computus of 1539 by the entry non respond: 

* Farm to almoner £5 6s. 8d., plus seneschal’s due of carriage of one hogshead, 2s. 
This due was of long standing; and the computus of 1539 lists the farm as £5 8s. 8d. 

* The V.E. gives a full entry but leaves the amount blank, without explanation. The 
total in the V.E. exceeds the sum of the items given and the omission may safely be 
ascribed to scribal or editorial error. The computus of 1539 does not mention the item. 

® The seneschal speaks of the plot as “Forteneacres;’ and the identification is certain. 
The roll of 1480 gives the rent as 145. 

* The computus of 1539 supports the V.E., but an original lease of 1509, on the other 
hand, gives the same figure as the account. The lease was for 21 years, and the rent may 
have been doubled in 1530, though the increase seems rather steep. 

* Probably farms, to judge by the frequent changes and increases of individual items 
that occur between 1445 and 1465 on the collector's accounts, and again between 1465, 
and the seneschal’s roll of 1479. 

® The V.E. speaks of three farmers holding the manor, while the account lists four 
farmers who paid severally £5, £3 6s. 8d., £1, and 4s. 
™ See Table I. 
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TABLE II (Concluded) 








Entries of temporal income which occur in only one of the sources: 


V.E. 
£ns4 £s a 
Alciston....... acscsccsas Farm of tiled 
are 2 00 
Etchingham. . .Suss............ Farm of 
“Stretings”’.. 1 0 0 
Alciston....... MR iixcass sees Farm of site of grange....... Alm. 1531 4 
Barnhorn...... Bexhill, Suss.....Farm of site of grange. ...... Alm. 1531 ° 
Cranbrook..... Bicavkesans Dias cesninnnesini Sac. 1520 se 
Shaftysden. .. .Sandhurst, Kent Rents..................06: Sac. 1520 6 37 
Hawkhurst. ...Kent........... PROMI. 0 60.06 ceee nen Sac. 1520 8 II 4 
Hawkhurst and 
Cranbrook...Kent........... Chickens at Christmas....... Cel. 1530 5 oF 
Winchelsea... .Suss.........00. Rent of a mesuage and gar- 
Waa ade ce cectevneniears Sen. 1499 ) 


Counting the last group of items among the elements of difference, there are: 
& 2.4 £ s. d, 
21 items exactly alike in the V.E. and accounts..210 17 7% 210 17 7% 
25 items recorded differently...............0+. 439 2 4% 432 15 2% 





649 19 11% 643 12 Io 





™ There is good reason for the omission of these two items. In 1503 the sacrist claimed 
an allowance for the rent in Cranbrook, alleging that the land lay vac’ in man’ dicti 
officiarti, and for the rent of Shaftysden eo quod adhuc ignoratur de quibus terris 
exiret. In 1510 both rents and allowances vanish, only to return in the next year under 
the rigorous administration of John Hamond; from 1511 to 1531 the items recur in- 
variably, but always with corresponding allowances to show that they were never 
collected. 

™ A similar rent of 25s. was paid to the cellarer by the Beadle of Wye, but it is only 
a share of the “sale of works” already accounted for, and need not be put in as addi- 
tional income. 
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Table III 
SPIRITUAL INCOME 








The following entries in the V.E. and the accounts run exactly parallel: 


oS sw 
Alciston....... cn SERRE EAT Tithegrainsold...........% Alm. 1531 1 6 8 
ee Seer Tithe grainsold............ Alm. 1531 13 4 
Brantham..... _ Serer: errr rrr Sen. 109 1 6 8 
Brightwalton ..Berks.......... DE 6. cakcnvartnsneevnd Sen. 10.9 3 6 873 
Bromham..... NNR o'6.n's sstavers Farm of sextry tithe......... Sen. 1509 2 © 0 
Biompotend....Hap..........5: Farm of rectory............ Sen. 1509 8 6 8 
Hastings Priory Suss............ MINEO ss 59,5 sate nn staves Sac. 1520 2 of 
Limpsfield..... So NORE OR scarp ces tsar RN Sac. 1520 2 0 
Manxey....... Pevensey, Suss... Pension from rector......... Sac. 1527 16 0 
Mildenhall. ....Suff............ Pension by Abbot of Bury....Sen. 1509 13 6 8 
Norton. ....:.:0'.:< MMs ietes nasil RMIBIONID sp cies o'et hu inaiesscebiait Sen. 109 I 0 0 
On the following items the V.E. and the accounts differ: 

= so oe Ss &. @ 
Ailsham....... eer Farmofrectory20 6 8 Sen. 1509 20 © Oo 
Bramford...... ere Farm of rectory 23 13 4 Sen. 1509 [24 13 4]® 
Exning........ ee ice kcecacoiond Farm of rectory31 0 o Sen. 1509 [30 6 8]% 
ener Salehurst, Suss. . Pension from ab- 

bot of Roberts- 
bridge....... 4 © Sac. 1527 3 4" 

Icklesham..... on TS: Farm ofrectory17 6 8 Sen. 1499 10 3 4% 
MOUNOW 50.055. BUM cada eeieree Pension....... 2 o Sen. 1509 1 97 





In 1492, 1499, and 1509 the Abbey collected only £2, and the accounts note that 
the pension was reduced by the abbot, for the life of the then incumbent rector, from 
the full due of £3 6s. 8d.; in 1480 the full pension was due. Perhaps the rectory changed 
hands and the full pension was restored. 

™ “For the tithes of Boarzell in Ticehurst parish relaxed’ 

%® The account actually reads £8, as does the computus of 1539. The farmers of the 
rectory must have been responsible for paying the pensions and dues chargeable upon 
the rectory, which amounted to £16 13s. 4d.; the seneschal would then reasonably be 
listing the net farm, whereas the commissioners, since they intended to list these pen- 
sions among deductions, would have to record the gross farm. 

% Farm of £21, plus pension payable, £9 6s. 8d., reckoned as for Bramford above. 

™ But the next available roll, that of 1531, suggests a change. The payment from 
Robertsbridge disappears from the detailed section of Decime, and the lump sum of 
Pensiones rises from 105s. to 109s. Surely the rise by 4s. represents the Robertsbridge 
pension, now set at the figure which held in 1535. See also Table IV, item 6. 

78 One might suspect that this, like the figures for Exning and Bramford above, was 
a net estimate, but the seneschal’s expense accounts, including the account for 1499, all 
list the pension to the vicar, £5, and the figure here should be gross income. I cannot 
explain the discrepancy. 

” A fraction of the original pension of 31s. 8d. (or 33s. 4d., according to the entries 
of 1499 and 1492), which, as the account explains, was granted by Abbot Tovy (1490- 
1503), for their services rendered, to T. Lucas and his heirs, in consideration of this 
annual token payment of god. 
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TABLE III (Continued) 

. d. £ d. 

Warbleton..... WRG ee oie hacer Pension from ' , 
eee I 0 o Sac. 17209 4 oO of 
Westfield. ..... eer Farmofrectory 6 6 8 Sen. 1499 6 13 4 
The V.E. omits two items: 

| Sampford...... __ SeTETereree Farm of rectory ............ Sen. 16029 9 © 0 

WENO s die sieceares | eee Farm of rectory and sacristy.Sen. 1499 26 13 4 


£s d. £s d. 
SE I Mi aos ccscsnescsccensvees 32 6 8 32 6 8 
IIE sc eieshnk ces csahienniies 99 19 4 131 If 0 





132 6 o 164 1 8 





® The V.E. repeats the entry under the head of Warbleton rectory (I, 343), again at 
6 £1. In 1503 the sacrist claimed an “allowance” for this pension—in effect a cancellation 
16 of the entry—eo quod ad manus domini devener’ per Priorem beate Marie de Overey in 
Suthwerk tune rectorem ibidem, presumably Robert Michell, prior 1499-1512. From 
then on, every roll shows an allowance for the pension. Possibly this income remained 
in the abbot’s hand, and was reduced in settling with the prior’s successor to the 
benefice. 
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Table IV 
Cross REFERENCES TO BATTLE 


1.(V.E., I, 49) “Kingsnorth parish, Kent, pension paid by the parson to the abbot of 
Battle, 40s. To the same, for rent and suit, god:’ The pension started at least as early 
as the Taxatio of 1291," and it is credited on the sacrist’s rolls up to the very end; it 
must clearly be added to the main survey of income in the V.E. The smaller sum, as one 
of the perquisites of the manor, most likely accrued to the farmer, and is thus included 
in the gross farm of the estate, which has already been listed. 

2. (V.E., I, 76) “College of All Saints, Maidstone, Kent, payment to the abbot of Battle, 
12s. 8d’ Of this the accounts show no trace, nor is there record of holdings of Battle 
which might overlap those of the college. According to the account of 1510 two repre- 
sentatives of the Abbey rode usque Maydestone ad dominum Cant’ archiepiscopum in 
negocio pro materia pendente inter dominum Abbatem et Magistrum Collegii de 
Maydestone, and perhaps certain lapsed claims were revived by that suit. 

3. (V.E., I, 62) “Hawkhurst, Kent, pension paid to the abbot of Battle, patron of the 
benefice, 5s:’ The pension appears regularly on the sacrist’s rolls, and it should be 
added here. 

4. (V.E., I, 299) “Chancellery of Chichester Cathedral, to the Sacrist of Battle, 16s’ 
The chancellor was ex officio rector of Manxey, and I take this to be the pension already 
listed as due to the sacrist from that parish (Table III). 

5. (V.E., I, 353) “Priory of Michelham, Sussex, rent paid to the abbot of Battle for 
certain lands called Calborowe in Hellingley, and Flodgats, gs:’ On the manorial ac- 
count for Alciston in 1360," the total of assize rents has been corrected and raised by 
8s. 11d., with the interlined explanation, cum redditu de Michelham; it may be assumed 
that the item, included from that time among the assize rents of the manor, has already 
been accounted for in Table II. 

6.(V.E., I, 342) “Vicar of Mountfield, Sussex, pension to the abbot of Battle, 25°’ 
Beside this must be put another figure, from the assessment of Robertsbridge Abbey 
(V.E., I, 351): “To the abbot of Battle, pension for certain lands in Salehurst, 2s” Now, 
Battle claimed 4s. from Robertsbridge for Hope in Salehurst (Table III), and Roberts- 
bridge held the rectory of Mountfield, which it farmed to the vicar; probably the pen- 
sion was divided between landlord and tenant, so that Battle received 2s. from each to 
make up the one pension due from Robertsbridge, and no new income is involved. 

4. (V.E., IL, 133) “Bromham chantry, Wiltshire, annual rent to the abbot of Battle 
[who was lord of the manor of Bromham], 3s’’ This sum, of which no other record can 
be traced, was no doubt included in the assize rents which at Bromham were collected 
separately from the farm of the manor, and does not constitute additional income. 

8. (V.E., II, 313) “Priory of St. Nicholas, Exeter [cell to Battle], annual pension to the 
abbot and Convent of Battle, £7’’ The seneschal’s accounts of 1492, 1499, and 1509 list 
the pension as £1 per year, paid triennially, Although in the twelfth century the tax 
was apparently set at £3 per year (Lower, Chronicle of Battel Abbey, p. 37), by 1347 
and in subsequent seneschal’s accounts the regular due was £1. The priory may have 
been trying to reduce its assessment, the editor may have misread the figure (though 


®" Taxatio ecclesiastica Angliae et Walliae auctoritate P. Nicholai IV (London: Record 
Commission, 1802), p. 3. 
® Public Record Office, Ministers’ Accounts 1024/4. 
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the addition works out), or the Abbey may at the very end have raised the due from its 
daughter house (see item 10 below). In any event, some income from this source must 
be added to the survey. 

g. (V.E., III, 475) “Newmarket parish, Suffolk, pension to the abbot of Battle, 26s. 8d’’ 
The accounts show no item to correspond. There was, however, some connection be- 
tween the church of Exning, appropriated to Battle, and the neighboring parish of 
Newmarket. In 1480 the tithe of “Bragdenfeld” in Exning was leased for five years to 
“men of Newmarket” at 535. 4d., aside from the rest of the property which was farmed 
to one man. By 1499 the tithe was expressly included in the farm, the amount of which 
rose accordingly. There may have been some convenient relation between this field and 
the neighboring parish; whether as a result an accommodation was effected with the 
parson, an exchange of tithes for a pension, and if so why the sum was cut in half from 
the previous farm, we cannot as yet tell. Possibly the adjustment occurred as a result 
of the suit over materia de Ixning et novo mercato which occupied the expensive legal 
talent employed by the seneschal in 1499 and 1500. Most likely, the pension reached 
Battle by way of the farmer of Exning, included in his farm; but, without greater assur- 
ance, the item had better be regarded as additional income. 

10. (V.E., IV, 401) “Priory of St. John the Evangelist, Brecon [cell to Battle], annual 
pension of Battle, 40s’’ From the very beginning (Lower, op. cit., p. 39), in the twelfth 
century, through the seneschal’s accounts of 1347 and 1383 to those of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, this pension was consistently £1 per year—toward the end payable 
triennially in a lump sum. The sum may, of course, have been raised in the last year, 
but that is unlikely (see item 8, above). 

To the sources of income already listed must, therefore, be added the following items, 
two of which appear both in the V.E. and in the sacrist’s accounts: 


ns @. 
Pension from Kingsnorth parish, Kent...............00ecseeeeeeeeeeues $ © @ 
Pension from Hawkhurst parish, Kent............. 000020 eeeeeeeeeeeees © 5 Oo 
2 6,0 
and two items over which the V.E. and the seneschal’s accounts differ: 
$s @ Sn @ 
Pension from cell at Exeter.................5. VE. 7 © o Smt @ @ 
Pension from cell at Brecom.............sccccsecsees 2 0 0 I 0 0 
9 0° O 2 0 0 
and two items which appear in the V.E. alone: 
£ os d. 
Payment from College of All Saints, Maidstone........ o 12 8 


Pension from Newmarket parish, Suffolk............. 
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Table V 
BATTLE AND THE LOWEY 








V.E. 
5. 
1. Farm of tenement to Edward Feld. 6 
2. Farm of Estbeche to J. Iden Sen. \ 
Deed 1528 | 
3- Small farms in Battle Sen. 1499 
4- Rent of a Tylehouse Beadle ? 
s. Farm of divers tenants in Battle... . Cel. 1530 
6. Rents in Telham and Ukham Cel. 1530 
7. Farm of a mill Cel. 1530 
8. Rents in Battle and other parishes. . Bed. 1527 
g. Rents of Sextry, Calbeck, Lydcock, 
with tithes of Battle Sac. 1527 
Sac. 1527 
Sac. 1527 
12. Rents in town and parish of Battle. Sac. 1527 
13. Farm of St. Mary Croft, etc Alm. 1531 
14. Farm of Amery Meadow, etc....... Alm. 1531 
15. Rents of tenements in Battle and 
Alm. 1531 
16. Rents in Battle, Whatlington, 
Sedlescombe Tres. 1530 


? 


Sac. 1531 


Sen. 1499 
Farm of Marley manor site and lands, 


as in lease [Sen.] 1526 15 
Sac. 1531 4 


17 6% 113 10 





* An original deed of 1526, in the Huntington Library, is a lease for seven years at 
£11, plus six pigs at 2s. 6d. each, plus milk worth 68s., plus some flour and eight pounds 
of butter of which no value is given. The lease ran out before 1535, and the land may 
have reverted to demesne, but there is reason to suspect an omission in the V.E. at this 
point. The seneschal’s roll of 1499 includes the farm of Marley manor, £11 6s. 8d. 
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Table V1 
SALES 
Sales of stock, waste, or by-products: £ os da. 
WS ck svknequstixsrnseyarsiatiniseresenl Sac. 9 4 
ORCC COC ER OCLC COROT CRC Tr CE rree rt Cree Ty Sac. 1531 4% 
CRN CMAHUNOE sc fo sia 055 oh Ske ERR eee Sched Sac. 1531 Io 
Riven cxeiey thcccerirdcledicasseveneeu Sac. 1531 9 
WARMING ys cvcnoncincncieriddes resetonaudnesaeea Sac. 1531 9 Oo 
NN iii Chdkaesneceakauseacacdsasvbenas Cel. 1530 3 9 4 
Hides of 85 young animals (minore etatis)............... Cel. 1530 6 15 0 
CAWANSS, VS COE: GRY As cisc cece cdcecuncsvieccesace se Cel. 1530 1 13 4% 

Intestines of young animals, at §d..............0.0ee ees Cel. 1530 1 16 I 
PURINE TOC GE ois 5 os cc vccececesevescenn Cel. 1530 8 Oo 
Intestines of calves, at 3 for I1d........... 00. e cece eee e es Cel. 1530 os 
Intestines of 40 muttons; the rest spent in refectory...... Cel. 1530 4 4 
Ric ccgeninaxcceadncernedscenecwt Cel. 1530 3 (G 
CCT T ETT TTT ree TTT TTT rer TT Cel. 1530 3.0 
I siknndurenisnsiaarsiacensedentnane Cel. 1530 19 3 
2 barrels of grease from cooked meats..............000- Sen. 1499 16 8 
Entrails of geese, poultry, and sucklings................ Sen. 1499 3 2 
1 barrel of grease from roast meat...........0.2.ee0ee- Sen. 1499 6 8 
CNN is nk ckccncsncinesecccestenvnes Sen. 1499 IO 4 
IANO RGMNGO Me o5 ood 5.5.5 coc wee esr Reclacewenewasds Sen. 1499 @ 
Bipaie SOlee HE UNE COWEN odes. c0:5k oda sedcdacccedaesveenes Sen. 1499 I 3 4 
2 cowhides from the murrain...............eseeeeecees Sen. 1499 1 6 
9 1 3 
Sales of natural or manufactured products: & h& & 
Wax candles, lamps, and images............00csseeeee: Sac. 1531 19 § 
Fines for tapers and other incidentals of 2 funerals. ...... Sac. 1531 2 4 
3 butts, 3 pipes cider sold to various people.............. Cel. 1530 12 8 
Wool to the farmer of Barnhorn...................0005 Sen. 1499 5 10 
Goods from wreck at Dungemarsh...............0.0005 Sen. 1499 I 7 4 

£ os. d. 

Wood sold: Appledram, Suss........ 6 8 

Bromhan, Wilts........ 4 © 0 

East Kingsnorth, Kent.. 20 0 o 

Limpsfield, Surr......... 3 16 4 

Ay Co Sec ea 14 9 8 
PRN eccwecnssrcdeess 13 6 Sen. 1499 43 6 2 
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Table Vil 
Courts, MARKETS, AND FAIRS 








The court perquisites are: 


ND ee Snedcbkieds as vedveiuene seven hone Acct. 1493 
RBS ETR MATIN EMEER ES 250613. ios 9-4 ae cist Araiue oat a Sen. 1499 
BRU MORIN Gy POI ccs. acsriters S50. pareiessaio te Glew ae Se Sen. 1499 
| EEE ee eT ee ee errr Sen. 1499 
en noe ne Pee ae Sen. 1499 
IIE 56 ne os eo oni maces ait) sisi als vinnie PO ON Acct. 1525 
Wye, green wax of tenants in Kent....................45. Acct. 1525 
WVIGTIPVANGAOT RE BAUEC 6.6066 6io ssc escnesenncd cntaaens Tres. 1530 
Battle, a huidPeds, TBiGourts...... 6... dese secs ccdscev ses Bed. 1527 
ic diccacacsnsseinecwnkixvesinnecrees Bed. 1527 
Agmerhurst, plus fines and reliefs, Battle................. Sac. ave. 

Battle, perquisites of hallmoot..................0..00005 Cel. 1513 


Profits of markets and fairs: 


NO ET eee ere ae ere TT Terre Te Tr. Bed. 
PAREMCERE VUPCSIOOIE 5 cic 5:6: cinisaraivie'nye siesta esis wie pe sieore Sen. 
Fair at Hawkhurst, Kent, on St. Valentine’s Day.......... Sac. 


—=— 





% The seneschal’s roll of 1480 enters 19s. from the court. Manorial rolls between 1475, 
and 1493 show sums between 2as. 6d. and 3s. 2d. In some years no court was held. The 
sums seem to decrease with time, and the figure from the last available manorial ac- 


count, 1493, is used here. 


® See Table I. The four 16th-century rolls show a continuous decrease: £12 in 1502, 
£10 in 1508, £8 in 1523—a notable reduction, too, from the 14th century, when the 


figure rose as high as £25 in 1362 or £21 in 1394. 


* The figure is constant in all four beadle’s accounts. See Table I. 
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Table VIII 








: The various lists and estimates can be summarized as follows: 








V.E. Accounts 
& sn @4 £s d. 
Farms and rents, temporalities.................. 649 19 11% 643 12 Io 
Tithes, pensions, farms, spiritualities............. 132 6 0 164 1 8 
Sacrist'e tithes near Battle. ..... 6c ec ccc ecses 12 0 Io (68 
Oblations in the Abbey church.................. i «4 I9 1% 
Farms and rents in Battle and Lowey............ 10g 17 6% 113 I0 Oo 
Profits of the demesne (rental value)............. 20 0 O 20 0 O 
Comparison of the V.E. list with accounts... ..... g09 8 10% 942 14 3% 
(But note printed total in the V.E.: £987 os. 10344.) 
Items elsewhere in the V.E..................0005 MW 4 4 e § oO 
Full comparison of the V.E. with accounts........ 922 13 2% 946 19 3% 
Difference between rental and real values of demesne................- go 18 3 
NOT NEON. 555 conve cectescscereccnesanceouss 20 
I io: cadicd avi edan dud tweeknaxaseweceannics 47 


Profits of courts 
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Table X 





V.E.® Accounts 


Manors: 5s. d. St. & Sk eh % 
Farms in cash 333 17 8% 
Farms in kind 27 § 10 





Total farms 6 1% 38. 361 3 6% 33.1 
Small farms 13 6 142 1 0% 13.0 


Rents: 


252 2 434 
In kind I 15 9% 


Total spiritualities from land 
Oblations 


Total spiritualities I ‘ 
Demesne (rental value)... . ° 2.2 








Total of items ir. the V.E.... 2% 100.0 


Demesne (difference between rental and real values) 
Sales from stock or by-products: 
Sacrist’s materials 





0.7 


15 8" 100.0 





*° These figures include the entries relating to Battle, from any part of the V.E. 

” Note that the rental value of the demesne is added, below, to the difference, so as 
to give the percentage represented by full real value, 6.5. 

* The difference of 1d. between this and the total in Table VIII is traceable to the 
slight discrepancy in Table II (see n. 54). 











Political Thought of the Renaissance and 
Reformation 


A REPORT ON RECENT SCHOLARSHIP 


By Felix Gilbert 


HAT Is THE importance of the age of the Renaissance and Refor- 
Wnration for the development of political thought? There can 
be little doubt that up to the end of the nineteenth century there 
would have been general agreement upon the proper answer to 
such a question. It would have been said that the idea of the omnipo- 
tent, autonomous, and secular state was born in that age, in the 
writings of Machiavelli and the Protestant Reformers, and that po- 
litical thought had, by creating this concept, severed itself from the 
Middle Ages and ushered in modern times. The idea is clearly re- 
flected in the classical histories of political thought that were written 
in the last century, like those of Janet,’ Rehm,’ or Pollock;’ and even 
the organization of the most recent works seems to indicate that 
their authors still hold to the same tradition. The concluding part 
of Sabine’s History of Political Theory’ is called ““The Theory of the 
National State;’ and begins with chapters on Machiavelli and the 
reformers; Meinecke® and Mesnard’ likewise open their discussion 
of the political ideas of the modern world with an analysis of Mach- 
iavelli’s political thought; Dunning’ begins a new volume of his 
History of Political Theories with Luther; and MclIlwain, in his 
Growth of Political Thought in the West,’ terminates his story with 
the end of the fifteenth century, thus implying that political thought 
had by then reached a new stage and entered the period of maturity. 


1P. A. R. Janet, Histoire de la science politique dans ses rapports avec la morale (2 
vols.; Paris, 1872). 

*H. Rehm, Geschichte der Staatsrechtswissenschaft (Freiburg und Leipzig, 1896). 

°F. Pollock, The History of the Science of Politics (New York, 1883). 

*G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937). 

5F. Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrison in der neueren Geschichte (Miinchen und 
Berlin, 1929). 

*P. Mesnard, L’Essor de la philosophie politique au XVI° siécle (Paris, 1936). 

7™W. A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu (New 
York and London, 1905). 

°C. H. MclIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932). 


[ 443 ] 
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Yet there 1s a difference between the older and the newer works. 
For the modern authors, the hard-and-fast demarcation which their 
predecessors had drawn between the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance seems hardly to exist. McIlwain has demonstrated how firmly 
modern political thought is rooted in the Middle Ages; and in Mes- 
nard’s view Renaissance and Reformation were only a beginning, 
and the development of the entire sixteenth century was needed 
before the idea of the autonomous secular state could arise. The 
Carlyles,’ in the final volume of their monumental History of Me- 
diaeval Political Theory, deemed it necessary to pursue the line of 
medieval political thought up to the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, there are other recent works on the history of political 
ideas from which the last vestiges of the traditional chronological 
scheme have disappeared. Dempf,” for example, in his stimulating 
Sacrum imperium, insists that the decisive rupture between the 
Middle Ages and modern times took place as early as the end of the 
thirteenth century, when, in the struggles provoked by the intellec- 
tual theories of Marsilius and Ockham, the intellectual unity of the 
Middle Ages split up into opposing factions of which modern po- 
litical trends are only the continuators and heirs. 

Clearly, therefore, the broad line of demarcation which nine- 
teenth-century scholars were wont to draw at about the year 1500, 
has had to be given up, or at least greatly modified. The explanation 
of so fundamental a change must be one of the primary objects of 
a report on recent scholarship in this field. The change is, of course, 
the outcome of divers factors. Primarily, it is the natural result of 
a steadily advancing, more subtly developing scholarship. The back- 
ground of Machiavelli’s theories, always the starting point for any 
study of Renaissance political thought, has been more thoroughly 
analyzed, and their connection with the political ideas of previous 
centuries has been established; a reinterpretation of the work of the 
religious reformers has led to a new determination of the place 
of political and social ideas in their philosophical and theological 
systems. 


° A. J. and R. W. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, Vol. 
VI (Edinburgh and London, 1936). 

A. Dempf, Sacrum imperium; Geschichts- und Staatsphilosophie des Mittelalters 
und der politischen Renaissance (Miinchen und Berlin, 1929). 
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Yet the tendency of research in political thought is peculiarly at 
the mercy of the ideas and needs of the moment, and the develop- 
ment of modern politics has had a share in modifying the views of 
recent scholars. The concept of the all-embracing sovereign state, 
accepted with such complacent approval in the nineteenth century, 
has been subjected to a more discriminating evaluation since we 
have seen how the centralizing power can in practice appropriate 
all political functions and absorb the whole of individual life. It has 
been said, consequently, that freedom can be guaranteed only by 
the existence of independent bodies apart from the sovereign power. 
From the time of Maitland’s” famous introduction to the English 
translation of Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Age, atten- 
tion has turned to the Middle Ages as an epoch in which the possi- 
bility of a society formed from equal and co-operative groups had 
been realized. 

Thus, the significance of the Renaissance and Reformation for 
the development of political thought appeared in a new light. The 
process has come to be regarded less as the replacement of one set 
of ideas by another than as an interaction between monistic and 
pluralistic trends. Therefore the work of recent scholarship in this 
field can be fully surveyed only if we approach our subject succes- 
sively from three different points of view. We must first consider 
the distinctive contributions of modern scholarship to the centuries- 
old problem of Machiavelli. Next we must examine the more recent 
opinions regarding the political concepts of the religious reformers. 
And finally, in order to place the political ideas of the epoch in their 
proper context, we must also ask what modern scholarship has dis- 
covered about the persistence of the traditional and institutional 
ideologies which the new trends encountered and with which they 
became amalgamated. 

I 

For many years, the history of modern political thought was prac- 
tically identified with the history of Machiavellism and Machiavelli 
scholarship. An example is Mohl’s Geschichte und Literatur der 

%Q. F. von Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age. Translated with an Intro- 


duction by F. W. Maitland (Cambridge, 1900). This book represents the translation of 
a section of O. F. von Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, Bd. III (Berlin, 1868). 
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Staatswissenschaften,* in which the discussion of modern trends is 
confined, for the most part, to the famous third chapter, entitled 
“Geschichte der Machiavelli-Literatur:’ In Bénoist’s work” on the 
growth of Machiavellism the same conception seems to be main- 
tained, and his interpretation is accordingly somewhat meager. For 
it is now generally recognized that Machiavellism is too narrow a 
frame of reference for an adequate survey of the whole course of 
political thought. Recent treatments of the influence of Machia- 
velli, such as those by Chérel,” Orsini,” and Praz,” are ofa consciously 
specialized character, attempting no more than to trace the exact 
connection between Machiavelli and individual writers or thinkers. 
Meinecke’s Idee der Staatsraeson," which might from its emphasis 
on the Machiavellian notion of the ragione di stato appear to be 
in the traditional line, is in fact a much more comprehensive study 
of the evolution of the idea of the state. The Storia dell’ antimachia- 
vellismo, by Sorrentino,” is interesting mainly because, by analyzing 
the intellectual background of Machiavelli’s critics, it shows the 
wide variety of political attitudes which influenced political thought 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The chapter on “La For- 
tuna di Machiavelli,’ in the great Machiavelli bibliography of 
Norsa,” exemplifies the change from an identification of Machia- 
vellism with political thought in general to a more detailed and 
restricted research into the extent and limits of the influence of 
Machiavellian doctrines. 

This evolution has its parallel in an altered view in regard to the 
evaluation of Machiavelli himself. For centuries, Machiavelli was 
regarded by the sophisticated as the archetype of “the politician,’ 
and by the vulgar as a kind of demon or magician. Not until the 
nineteenth century was he conceived of as a living individual—a re- 


”R. von Mohl,®ie Geschichte und Literatur der Staatswissenschaften (2 vols.; Er- 
langen, 1855-58). 

* C. Bénoist, Le machiavélisme (3 vols.; Paris, 1907-36). 

“A. Chérel, La pensée de Machiavel en France (Paris, 1935). 

**N. Orsini, Bacone e Machiavelli (Genova, 1936). 

*°M. Praz, Machiavelli e gli Inglesi dell’epoca elisabettiana (Firenze, 1930). 

1 See n. 5. 

** A. Sorrentino, Storia dell’ antimachiavellismo europeo (Napoli, 1936). 

* A. Norsa, II principio della forza nel pensiero di Niccolé Machiavelli; seguito da un 
contributo bibliografico (Milano, 1936). 
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discovery which has been described in an article by Elkan.” Of the 
greatest importance for all further research was the treatment which 
Machiavelli received in Ranke’s first work.” Ranke suggested that 
the chief motive which inspired Machiavelli’s political amorality 
was the wish to see Italy free; thus Machiavelli became intelligible 
toa century in which nationalism was the ruling force. The Italians, 
to whom he appeared as the prophet of their national resurrection, 
began to interest themselves in his life, and as the ultimate result 
of this interest we now possess, not only philologically exact editions 
of his works,” but also the two monumental biographies by Villari® 
and Tommasini,” which can be considered definitive so far as the 
facts of his career are concerned. In that respect even the most recent 
scholarship builds on the foundations laid in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but, in the interpretation of Machiavelli’s works, we have 
departed from earlier tradition. The question has arisen whether, 
in these early times, national feeling could have constituted a motive 
strong enough to account for Machiavelli’s revolutionary theories. 
A broader, more comprehensive explanation seems necessary. By 
two different lines of approach, modern scholarship has tried to 
arrive at a new and more satisfactory interpretation: the genetic 
method has been applied to the works of Machiavelli, particularly 
to The Prince, and the general philosophical background of his 
political and historical doctrines has been made the object of intense 
investigation. 

The question of the origin of The Prince has been treated mainly 
by Meinecke,” Chabod,” A. H. Gilbert,” F Gilbert,” and Weickert.” 

” A. Elkan, “Die Entdeckung Machiavellis in Deutschland im Beginn des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXIX (1919), 427-58. 

“1. Ranke, Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtschreiber (Leipzig und Berlin, 1824). 

* Niccolé Machiavelli, Tutte le opere storiche e letterarie, a cura di Guido Mazzoni 
e Mario Casella (Firenze, 1929). See also A. Gerber, Niccolo Machiavelli: Die Hand- 
schriften, Ausgaben und Ubersetzungen seiner Werke im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (Gotha, 
a4 Villari, Niccold Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (3 vols.; Firenze, 1881) [Eng. trans. by 
Linda Villari (London, 1892)]. 

*O. Tommasini, La vita e gli scritti di Niccold Machiavelli (2 vols.; Roma, 1883, 
ON. Machiavelli, Der Fiirst und Kleinere Schriften iibersetzt von E. Merian-Genast. 


Mit Einfiihrung von FE. Meinecke (‘‘Kiassiker der Politik,” 2; Berlin, 1929). 
* F, Chabod, “Sulla composizione de ‘Il principe’ di Niccold Machiavelli,” Archivum 
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The starting point of the discussion was an essay by Meinecke, who 
asserted, on the basis of an analysis of the structure of The Prince 
and of statements in Machiavelli’s letters, that The Prince was not 
the result of a single brilliant inspiration, but that two different 
parts could be distinguished, composed at different times. Chabod 
opposed Meinecke, but his thesis was taken up again, in somewhat 
modified form, by Weickert, in an interesting dissertation which 
studied The Prince merely as a work of art, and, on the basis of a 
purely literary analysis, succeeded in distinguishing various sections 
in its structure. The study by A. H. Gilbert threw new light on the 
origin of The Prince, by showing through detailed comparison with 
other works on kingship that The Prince belongs to a distinct lit- 
erary type, the mirror-of-princes literature; F Gilbert, following a 
similar line of research, maintains that various chapters of what 
Meinecke calls the second part of The Prince were originally in- 
tended as a satire of the mirror-of-princes literature, and thus he 
reinforces Meinecke’s thesis that the work originated in sections. 
Three points stand out as the main result of this discussion. First, 
it has become doubtful whether the last chapter,of The Prince, 
containing the appeal for the liberation of Italy, formed part of 
Machiavelli’s original conception, and thus the whole question of 
Machiavelli’s nationalism seems still to stand in need of a good deal 
of careful inquiry and analysis. Secondly, the impact on Machiavelli 
of the literary and intellectual trends of his time seems to have been 
greater than had been assumed, and the desirability of more detailed 
research in that direction has become evident. Finally, The Prince 
now appears as a work forced upon Machiavelli by circumstances, 
and it cannot be taken, without qualification, to reflect his political 
convictions. As a result of such a lessened evaluation of the program- 
matic importance of The Prince, more attention has recently been 





Romanicum, XI (1927), 330-83. See also idem, Del ‘Principe’ di Niccolé Machiavelli 
(Milano e Roma, 1926). ' 

* A. H. Gilbert, Machiavelli's Prince and Its Forerunners: The Prince as a Typical 
Book de Regimine Principum (Durham, 1938). , 

* F, Gilbert, “The Humanist Concept of the Prince and The Prince of Machiavelli,” 
Journal of Modern History, XI, 449-83. 

*”M. Weickert, Die literarische Form von Machiavellis “Principe”; eine morpholo- 
gische Untersuchung (Wiirzburg, 1936). 
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given to the Discorsi, particularly in Sabine’s” chapter on Machia- 
velli and in Lerner’s” introduction to the “Modern Library” edi- 
tion of Machiavelli’s works. The Discorsi is held to contain his 
ideas of good government, and Mesnard” evidently formulates the 
accepted view when he says that the dictatorship recommended in 
The Prince is meant only as an emergency measure in preparation 
for the republic which is Machiavelli’s true political goal. 

Thus, an important consequence of applying the genetic method 
to Machiavelli’s works has been the opening of a new perspective 
on Machiavelli’s positive values and aims. This question of Mach- 
iavelli’s general philosophy is, indeed, the other point on which 
modern scholarship has chiefly focused.'To Machiavelli, the develop- 
ment of history is made up of a constant struggle between the forces 
of fortuna and virtu, and, as the Machiavelli chapter of Meinecke’s 
Idee der Staatsraeson shows, his main problem was to promote the 
development of virtt in a people. Machiavelli’s theories do not im- 
ply the complete abandonment of moral standards, but the replace- 
ment of Christian morality by another set of values. 

For an understanding of the importance of the concept of virtu 
in Machiavelli’s thought, the study by Mayer™ remains indispen- 
sable, and the best discussion of the concept of fortuna will be found 
in Ercole’s Politica di Machiavelli,“ which gives an exact analysis 
of the various terms and ideas used by Machiavelli. As a result of 
this emphasis on the importance of the philosophical background 
of Machiavelli’s theories, the view that he was a mere technician 
of statecraft can be considered obsolete, despite the attempts by 
Mosca,” and more recently by Butterfield,” to revive it. On the 
other hand, the artistic and literary side of Machiavelli’s intellec- 
tual make-up has been stressed, and among the attempts to describe 


® See n. 4. 

* N. Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses, with an Introduction by M. Lerner 
“Modern Library”; New York, 1940). 

* See n. 6. 

%E. W. Mayer, Machiavelli’s Geschichisauffassung und sein Begriff ‘virtw’ (Miinchen, 
1912). 

*“F. Ercole, La politica di Machiavelli (Roma, 1926). 

*® G. Mosca, “ ‘Il Principe’ di Machiavelli,” in Saggi di storia della scienza politica 
(Roma, 1927). 

* H. Butterfield, The Statecraft of Machiavelli (London, 1940). 
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his personality, the psychological sketch by Russo” deserves special 
attention from that point of view. 

The origin of the modern approach to Machiavelli lies, of course, 
in the modern historiographical principle of explaining a historical 
figure in terms of his own time. From this principle have developed 
the two chief lines of research pursued by modern Machiavelli 
scholars: the attempt to set Machiavelli in proper relation to the 
other political thinkers of his time and country, and to understand 
better the entire body of traditional concepts which Machiavelli 
used and modified. The whole school of political thinking which 
originated in Florence in the first half of the sixteenth century has 
come under scrutiny, and the political elements in the humanistic 
movement have for the first time received serious consideration. 

Next to Machiavelli, the main figures in the school of political 
realism are Guicciardini and Giannotti. Guicciardini, after having 
overshadowed Machiavelli for centuries, fell into neglect, and only 
recently has begun to come once more into his own. The history of 
his reputation has been recounted by Luciani,” who has also con- 
tributed a bibliographical report on recent Guicciardini scholar- 
ship.” In consequence of this new interest in Guicciardini a critical 
edition of his works” is now in progress; and the biography by Ote- 
tea," although not entirely satisfactory, has provided a basis for 
further research. The common background of Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli has been strongly emphasized in various articles;* Bark- 
hausen® gives a clear exposition of Guicciardini’s political theories; 

* L. Russo, “II Principe” di N. Machiavelli, con prolegomeni e note critiche (Firenze, 
1931). See also idem, Commedie fiorentine del cinquecento (“Biblioteca del Leonardo,” 
10; Firenze, 1939). 

8 'V. Luciani, Francesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation (New York, 1936). 
A more recent study of the first English translation of Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia is 
R. B. Gottfried, Geoffrey Fenton’s Historie of Guicciardin (“Indiana University Publi- 
cations, Humanities Series,” No. 5; Bloomington, 1940). 

* V. Luciani, “Pubblicazioni guicciardiniane,” Archivio storico italiano, XCV (1937), 
218-36. 

“The Opere inedite is now gradually being superseded by Roberto Palmarocchi's 
edition in “Scrittori d'Italia” (Bari, 1931 e seg.). 

“ A. Otetea, Francois Guichardin, sa vie publique et sa pensée politique (Paris, 1926). 

“ The most recent studies comparing Machiavelli and Guicciardini are: F. Ercole, 
Pensatori e uomini d’azione (Milano, 1935), and F. Gilbert, “Machiavelli and Guicciar- 
dini,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, II, 263-66. 

““M. Barkhausen, Francesco Guicciardini’s politische Theorien in seinen Opere in- 


edite (“Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte,” Heft 22; 
Heidelberg, 1908). 
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and a study by ‘Treves“ on Guicciardini’s political realism, although 
abstractly formulated, shows at least that his realistic attitude pre- 
sents a very complex intellectual problem—his realism cannot be 
explained merely by personal ambition and opportunism, despite 
the attempt, in the last century, of two famous and, unfortunately, 
very influential articles by Ranke“ and De Sanctis.“ Although Do- 
nato Giannotti, in contrast to this recent emphasis on Guicciardini, 
has been somewhat neglected by recent scholarship, some new ma- 
terial on his career has been brought to light by Ridolfi.” 

In attempting to define the significance of the political ideas of 
Italian humanism, it was obviously necessary to demonstrate the 
existence of a definite contact between the school of realism and 
the humanists; and the studies by Baron,“ Cantimori,” and E Gil- 
bert® point in that direction. There has also been a general attempt 
at a new evaluation of humanist political thought as a whole. The 
studies by Curcio™ and Brunelli” survey the entire field of humanisi 
political thought, and emphasize the view that the political writings 
of the humanists are something more than mere rhetorical exercises, 
and in fact reflect the ideas and interests of the rising bourgeoisie. 
Other scholars, searching the works of the humanists for indications 
of definite political purposes or new political trends, have investi- 
gated their use of classical authors for stock illustrations. The aban- 
donment of one set of classical writers in favor of another has been 
discussed in articles by Baron™ concerning Cicero’s influence on 


“P. Treves, Il realismo politico di Francesco Guicciardini (Firenze, 1931). 

* See n. 21. 

°F, de Sanctis, “L’uomo del Guicciardini,” in Nuovi saggi critici (Napoli, 1879). 

“* Donato Giannotti, Lettere a Piero Vettori, pubblicate sopra gli originali del British 
Museum da Roberto Ridolfi e Cecil Roth. Con un saggio illustrativo a cura di R. Ridolfi 
(Firenze, 1932). 

“°H. Baron, “Das Erwachen des historischen Denkens im Humanismus des Quattro- 
cento,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXLVII (1932), 5-20. 

“DP. Cantimori, “Rhetoric and Politics in Italian Humanism,” Journal of the War- 
burg Institute, I, 83-102. 

© See n. 28. 

5 C. Curcio, La politica italiana del ’400; contributo alla storia delle origini del pen- 
siero borghese (Firenze, 1932). 

@V. B. Brunelli, // rinnovamento della politica nel pensiero del secolo XV in Italia 
(Torino, 1927). 

5° H. Baron, “Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in the Middle Ages and Early Ren- 
aissance,” John Rylands Library Bulletin, XXII, 72-97. 
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Florentine political thought, and by Gothein™ on the political ideas 
of Florentine Platonism. For a later period, ‘Toffanin’s” stimulating 
and brilliant book on Machiavelli e il Tacitismo shows how the re- 
placement of Livy by Tacitus in the favor of political and historical 
writers goes hand in hand with the change from republicanism to 
absolutism. 

These general discussions have been accompanied by a great num- 
ber of special monographs. Salutati has been dealt with by Ercole” 
and, especially, by Von Martin;” Baron™ has studied and edited 
Leonardo Aretino, emphasizing the affinity between his ideas and 
the republican spirit of Florence; Prévité-Orton” has disinterred 
Titus Livius Frulovisius; even a relatively unknown humanist like 
Patrizi has come into his own as heralding the modern conception 
of state authority.” Yet this remarkable emphasis placed on the 
Florentine development has somewhat overshadowed the Milanese 
group of humanists, and also the Neapolitan group, to which be- 
longed such interesting figures as Carafa and Pontano,” and more 
research in that field seems necessary. Even in the field of Florentine 
humanism, the circle of Luigi Marsili, which first turned humanist 
interests toward politics, deserves further investigation, and, al- 
though the importance of Bartolus has been pointed out in the bril- 


5% E. Gothein, “Platos Staatslehre in der Renaissance,” Sitzungsberichte der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, III (1912), 8-24. 

% G. Toffanin, Machiavelli e il Tacitismo (La “Politica storica” al tempo della con- 
troriforma) (Padova, 1921). 

*® F. Ercole, Tractatus de Tiranno von Coluccio Salutati. Kritische Ausgabe mit einer 
hist. jur. Einleitung (Berlin und Leipzig, 1914). 

5 A. von Martin, Coluccio Salutati’s Traktat “Vom Tyrannen.” Eine Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung nebst Textedition (Berlin und Leipzig, 1913); Mittelalterliche Welt- 
und Lebensanschauung im Spiegel der Schriften Coluccio Salutatis (Miinchen und 
Berlin, 1913); Coluccio Salutati und das humanistische Lebensideal (Leipzig, 1916). 

Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, ed. H. Baron 
(Leipzig, 1928). 

®° Titus Livius de Frulovisiis, Opera hactenus inedita, ed. Prévité-Orton (Cambridge, 
1932). 

“F, Battaglia, Enea Silvio Piccolomini e Francesco Patrizi, due politici senesi del 
quattrocento (Siena, 1936). 

*: The older studies by Gothein and Persico have still to be used: E. Gothein, “Die 
Renaissance in Siiditalien,” in Schriften zur Kulturgeschichte, Bd. I (Miinchen und 
Leipzig, 1924); T. Rérsico, Gli scrittori politici napoletani del ’400 al ’700 (Napoli, 1912); 
and idem, Diomede Carafa, uomo di stato e scrittore del secolo XV (Napoli, 1899). 
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liant volume by Woolf® and in works by Ercole“ and Emerton,” the 
question of the influence of the great Roman jurists on the origin 
of humanist political interests is still in need of systematic treat- 
ment. Nevertheless, it may be considered as established that the 
political writings of the Italian humanists foreshadowed a new 
intellectual approach to the problems of political thought, and the 
main question is when and why the idealistic pattern of the human- 
ists was abandoned in favor of a realistic approach. That transfor- 
mation, described in Ercole’s book,” took place during the crisis 
occasioned by the French invasion and was itself only the corollary of 
the social and economic crisis which had been developing through- 
out the fifteenth century; the connection with this more fundamen- 
tal crisis has been frequently pointed out, as recently in Lerner’s 
essay,” but, for an exact analysis of the impact of the social crisis 
on the thinkers of the realistic school, we still possess only the bril- 
liant detailed studies by Anzilotti.” More work, therefore, remains 
to be done on the relation of the new political concepts to the crisis 
which eventuated in the rise of early absolutism at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

At the same time that some elements of humanist political thought 
were being transposed into a realistic approach, the idealistic trend 
persisted and reached its perfection in the writings of the two great- 
est humanists, Erasmus and More. The introduction by Born™ to 
Erasmus’ Education of a Christian Prince shows the persistence of 
this tradition in one significant instance. Yet the appropriate place 
to deal with the political ideas of the leading humanists is in the 
context of their general philosophy. For our purposes it is of par- 


®C. N. S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 1912). 

°F, Ercole, Dal commune al principato; saggi sulla storia del diritto pubblico del 
rinascimento italiano (Firenze, 1929). 

“ E, Emerton, Humanism and Tyranny: Studies in the Italian Trecento (Cambridge, 
1925). 

*® F, Ercole, Da Carlo VIII a Carlo V: La crisi della liberta italiana (Firenze, 1932). 

® See n. $1. 

% A, Anzilotti, La costituzione interna dello stato fiorentino sotto il duca Cosimo I 
(Firenze, 1910); La crisi costituzionale della repubblica fiorentina (Firenze, 1913). See 
also G. Fremerey, Guicciardinis finanzpolitische Anschauungen (Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beiheft 26; Stuttgart, 1931). 

88 Desiderius Erasmus, The Education of a Christian Prince. Translated with an Intro- 
duction on Erasmus and on Ancient and Medieval Political Thought by L. K. Born 
(New York, 1936). 
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ticular importance that the concept of utopia, only recently charac- 
terized” as one of the determining categories of political thought, 
originated in these writings. It may also be worth noting that the 
realistic school, although using the humanist material, abandoned 
the idealistic pattern at the same time that the utopian character of 
the idealistic approach was frankly recognized by its adherents—a 
correspondence which cannot have been accidental and which de- 
serves investigation.” 
Il 

A new epoch in evaluating what the Reformation meant to politi- 
cal thought, was opened through the decisive studies of Troeltsch.” 
Certainly Troeltsch built on previous studies like those of Rieker™ 
on Calvin, and those of Sohm,” to whom, as Matthes” says in his out- 
line of the investigations on Luther’s political thought, we owe “den 
entscheidenden Durchbruch einer grundsaetzlich neuen Erkennt- 
nis.’ Yet the outstanding characteristic of Troeltsch’s studies is that 
he took up the various aspects of the problem simultaneously and 
embraced it in all its complexity. On the one hand, he stressed the 
contrasts between the ideas of Protestantism and those of the mod- 
ern world, emphasizing that early Protestantism, especially in its 
view of the relationship between secular and religious power, re- 
mained within the framework of the medieval tradition. On the 
other hand, he pointed out that Protestantism is a rather vague term 
comprising elements of widely varying character. Only a differen- 
tiation of the various trends brought together under the name of 
Protestantism, he says, would give an adequate impression of the 
social ideas of the Reformation; and, in contrast to Luther’s medie- 
valism, Calvinism and the doctrines of Zwingli and the Anabaptists 


© K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge (New York, 1936). 

7 I have not been able to examine the new book by G. Ritter, Machiavelli und Morus 
(Stuttgart, 1940); according to reviews it seems to touch upon this point. 

1 E. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen 
Welt (Miinchen und Berlin, 1911) [Eng. trans.: London, 1912]; Die Soziallehren der 
christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 1; Tiibingen, 1912) [Eng. 
trans.: The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (2 vols.; London, 1931)]. 

™K. Rieker, Grundsdtze reformierter Kirchenverfassung (Leipzig, 1892). 

%R. Sohm, Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen (Kirchenrecht, Bd. 1; Leipzig, 1892). 

™K. Matthes, Das Corpus Christianum bei Luther im Lichte seiner Erforschung 
(“Studien zur Geschichte der Wirtschaft und Geisteskultur,” Bd. V; Berlin, 1929). 
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were more immediately instrumental in bringing about the rise of 
the modern world. Since then, the debate has centered mainly on 
the questions whether the medieval element in Luther is as strong 
as Troeltsch suggested, and whether his evaluation of the influence 
of Calvinism is correct. 

Concerning Luther, the main idea introduced into the debate by 
Sohm and Troeltsch was that, to Luther’s mind, human activities 
developed within one all-embracing organization, the Corpus Chris- 
tianum—that is, Luther retained the medieval idea of Christianity 
as a comprehensive social unit, within which secular and religious 
powers each had their different functions; with these preconcep- 
tions, therefore, it was impossible that he should have approached or 
conceived the idea of an independent secular state. In the debate 
which this thesis provoked, political historians like Meinecke™ and 
Ritter” took an intermediate position. Meinecke held that, although 
the concept of the Corpus Christianum had undeniable influence on 
Luther, he modified this concept in such a way that its transforma- 
tion into the idea of the Christian state became inevitable. A posi- 
tion diametrically opposed to that of Troeltsch was taken by Holl,” 
a fellow theologian. He stressed the fact that Luther never speaks of 
a Corpus Christianum, and that the only comparable expression, 
sometimes found in his writing, is Res Publica Christiana. Beyond 
that statement, which implies a certain circumspection in the adop- 
tion of Troeltsch’s thesis, Holl also maintained, in various funda- 
mental articles, that Luther sharply separated the religious from 
the secular sphere and that the development of the idea of the state 
was thus implied in his political theories. Holl’s work had great 
influence on succeeding scholars, and for a time his opinions domi- 
nated the field of research. Recently, however, Matthes” reverted to 
Troeltsch’s position in a systematic survey of Luther’s social ideas, 


*® F, Meinecke, “Luther iiber christliches Gemeinwesen und christlichen Staat,” His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CXXI (1921), 1-22. 

* G. Ritter, Luther, Gestalt und Symbol (Miinchen, 1925). 

“K. Holl, Luther (Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, Bd. 1; Tiibingen, 
1927). The two articles most important for the Troeltsch controversy are: “Luther und 
das landesherrliche Kirchenregiment” (pp. 326-89) and “Kulturbedeutung der Refor- 
mation” (pp. 468-543). 

 K. Matthes, Luther und die Obrigheit. Die Obrigheitsanschauung des reifen Luther 
in systematischer Darstellung (Miinchen, 1937). 
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and Wiinsch,” who has written the most recent systematic treatment 
of the relation of religion to politics, considers the debate begun by 
Troeltsch and Holl to be still open. As a well-balanced description 
of the present status of the controversy, the chapter on Luther in 
Allen’s book” deserves special mention. Even if no general agree- 
ment on the fundamental question of Luther’s position in the de- 
velopment of political thought has yet been reached, however, a new 
methodology for research in this field has been worked out in the 
course of these discussions. Whether one sides with Troeltsch or with 
Holl, there is general agreement that Luther’s chief and only con- 
cern was of a religious nature; political affairs came within the com- 
pass of his interest only to the extent that the safety of the religious 
organizations at which he aimed made necessary, and no sustained 
and systematic political doctrine should be sought in his writings. 
But if no systematic political doctrine existed in Luther’s own 
mind how can his political views be ascertained? In elaborating the 
organization of his church, he was obliged to make practical de- 
cisions concerning its relation to the secular arm, and these decisions 
have come under more detailed scrutiny, as factors by reference to 
which Luther’s own political convictions could be ascertained, or 
which influenced the later evolution of political thought. One of the 
most crucial questions Luther faced was that of the right of church 
visitation, which he ultimately conceded to the secular princes. Was 
this right conceded only temporarily, or permanently? Drews” has 
strongly emphasized the fact that the magistrate was called a “Not- 
bischof;’ and thus has asserted that Luther’s thought did not make 
for an established church. Miller,” in a masterly study, brings out 
the force of purely practical considerations in Luther’s decision, 
whereas the influence of theological principles has been placed in 
the foreground by Holl,” in accordance with his general thesis. 
Bainton, in an article that stresses the importance of the Peasants’ 


 G. Wiinsch, Evangelische Ethik des Politischen (Tiibingen, 1936). 

© J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the 16th Century (London, 1928). 

*! P. Drews, Entsprach das Staatskirchentum dem Ideale Luthers? (Erganzungsheft zur 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche; Tiibingen, 1908). 

°K. Miiller, Kirche, Gemeinde und Obrigkeit nach Luther (Tiibingen, 1910). 

® See n. 77. 

* R. H. Bainton, “The Development and Consistency of Luther’s Attitude to Reli- 
gious Liberty,” Harvard Theological Review, XXII (1929), 107-49. 
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War and the conflict with Miinzer, sheds light on the question of the 
events that turned Lutherism into the paths of conservatism and 
authoritarianism. That trend has been further elucidated in studies, 
by Schubert* and Miiller,” which deal with Luther’s attitude toward 
the right of resistance against authority. Melanchthon’s important 
share in this development has been shown in an article by Sohm.” 
Joachimsen,” in a most remarkable introduction to Luther's writ- 
ings on social organization, has commented on his lack of interest 
in any systematic consideration of that subject; the factors of life 
which preoccupied him most were the family and the other intimate 
and natural circles surrounding the individual; and Joachimsen’s 
studies, as well as a book by Pauls,” give a clear description of what 
Luther considered to be the natural orders of society. ‘This emphasis 
on the natural affiliations of life implies a preference for a conserva- 
tive political attitude, but, beyond that, it is quite impossible to 
claim Luther’s authority for any definite political tendencies, as 
German scholarship has frequently been inclined to do; and an 
article by Holborn” has entered emphatic protest against such easy 
generalizations. Nevertheless, there remain the more general ques- 
tions of the effect of Luther’s personality on German history and of 
his importance in the development of German national conscious- 


ness. Was he raised to the position of a national leader only in the 
writings of later, more nationalistic periods, or did he himself feel 
a responsibility toward the German nation? The numerous attempts 
to answer this question, which has reappeared at every crisis of 
German history, plainly reflect the political and religious precon- 
ceptions of those who have discussed it. The recent controversy” 


*® H. v. Schubert, Bekenntnisbildung und Religionspolitik, 1524-34 (Gotha, 1910). 

 K. Miiller, “Luther’s Aeusserungen iiber das Recht des bewaffneten Widerstandes 
gegen den Kaiser,” Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil. hist. Klasse, 1915. 

§ W. Sohm, “Die Soziallehren Melanchthons,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXV (1916), 
64-76. 

Martin Luther, Ausgewdhlte Werke, herausgegeben von H. H. Borcherdt, Bd. VI: 
Schriften zur Neuorganisation der Gesellschaft. Einleitung von PR. Joachimsen (Miin- 
chen, 1923). 

* T. Pauls, Luthers Auffassung von Staat und Volk (Bonn, 1925). 

® H. Holborn, “Protestantismus und politische Ideengeschichte,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXLIV (1931), 15-30. 

" Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, X1 (1939), 360-61. 
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in which Ritter defended the traditional scholarly approach to 
Luther’s thought against a radically nationalistic interpretation by 
Scheel, indicates the channels into which the discussion has been 
forced under the impact of the present extremism. 

Discussion of Calvin’s importance in the history of political 
thought remains no less in flux than that concerning Luther. Since 
the investigations of Troeltsch,” Weber,” Jellinek," and Tawney,” 
whose works are now historical classics, it has been generally ac- 
cepted that there is some connection between Calvinism and the 
rise of democracy and capitalism. The doctrines of predestination, 
“Beruf; and “innerweltliche Askese” have been considered as pe- 
culiar to Calvinism and as leading, in their insistence on hard work 
as a guarantee of salvation, to a new intensity in secular activities.” 
The question most discussed, ever since, is whether the emphasis of 
Calvinism on secular activities and their success has been a gradual 
development, or whether it is implied in the doctrines of Calvin 
himself. Are the social doctrines of Calvinism the same as those of 
its founder? Is there a difference between Calvin and Calvinism? 
The best special study on Calvin’s political thought is that of Beyer- 
haus;” he shows very conclusively the slow growth of Calvin’s politi- 
cal interests and his relative lack of concern for constitutional forms, 
despite a certain preference toward the aristocratic. He warns that 


it is unjustified “von dem politischen Geist des spaeteren Calvinis- 
mus unbewusst auf die Staatsanschauung Calvins zurueckzuschlies- 





Scheel’s paper has been published in its entirety in Historische Zeitschrift, 1939. See 
also idem, “Evangelium, Kirche und Volk bei Luther,” in Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, Bd. LI (Leipzig, 1934). 

*'Seen. 41. 

"M. Weber, “Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus,” in Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, Bd. I (Tiibingen, 1921) [Eng. trans.: The Protes- 
tant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Translated by Talcott Parsons, with a Foreword 
by R. H. Tawney (New York, 1930)]. 

“G., Jellinek, Die Erklirung der Menschen- und Biirgerrechte (Leipzig, 1895). An 
evaluation of the discussion which was stimulated by Jellinek will be found in R. H. 
Bainton’s essay, ‘““The Appeal to Reason,” in The Constitution Reconsidered, ed. Con- 
yers Read, p. 126, n. 19. 

* R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926). 

* A statement of a diametrically opposite point of view will be found in A. Hyma, 
Christianity, Capitalism and Communism (Ann Arbor, 1937). 

* G. Beyerhaus, Studien zur Staatsanschauung Calvins (“Neue Studien zur Geschichte 
der Theologie und der Kirche,” 7; Berlin, 1910). 
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sen.’ The author of a later study, Haussherr,” agrees with Beyerhaus 
in the main, suggesting that Calvin had no clear conception of the 
state, and that the difference between Luther and Calvin, with re- 
gard to political thought, should not be overemphasized. A some- 
what dissimilar attitude is taken by Troeltsch’s pupil, Baron,” who 
stresses the differences between Luther and Calvin, and, although 
he concedes that to identify Calvin with Calvinism would be a mis- 
take, he emphasizes that Calvinism was from the beginning a politi- 
cal force, and considers the later attitudes of Calvinism to be the 
necessary outcome of Calvin’s own doctrines. The authors of the two 
most recent studies on Calvin’s political thought, Bohatec® and 
Cheneviére,” are in the opposite camp. Cheneviére’s main purpose 
is to show “qu’il n’y a aucune parenté spirituelle entre la Réforme 
et la démocratie moderne” and that to confuse Protestantism “avec 
la Réforme des réformateurs” is erroneous. Both authors try to prove 
their thesis by stressing the medieval factors in Calvin’s thought. 
Cheneviére sees the continuity mainly in Calvin’s use of medieval 
legal conceptions; Bohatec insists that one finds in Calvin’s political 
thought an organic idea of the state, corresponding to that held in 
the Middle Ages. The two works are useful in bringing to light new 
source material and in discussing previous literature; yet they clearly 
oversystematize Calvin’s political statements, as if his main object 
had been to work out a comprehensive political theory. His sole 
concern, like Luther’s, was religious, and he entered into political 
questions only when obliged to face them. It was his position in 
Geneva which necessarily involved him in practical politics and 
discussions about constitutional forms and the right of resistance. 
Baron™ has asserted that Calvin’s handling of the situation in Ge- 
neva was influenced by Butzer and his measures in Strassburg. Mes- 
nard’s treatment of Calvin is valuable because it distinguishes 


°° H. Haussherr, Der Staat in Calvins Gedankenwelt (‘Schriften des Vereins fiir Re- 
formationsgeschichte,” Vol. XLI, No. 136; Leipzig, 1923). 

” H. Baron, Calvins Staatsanschauung und das Konfessionelle Zeitalter (Historische 
Zeitschrift, Beiheft 1; Miinchen und Berlin, 1924). 

10 J. Bohatec, Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Organismusgedankens (Breslau, 1937). 

‘™ M. E. Cheneviére, La pensée politique de Calvin (Genéve, 1937). 

2H. Baron, “Calvinist Republicanism and Its Historical Roots,” Church History, 
VII (1939), 3-15. 

™ See n. 6. 
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sharply between his fundamental theological principles and the 
modifications of those principles that were brought about by his in- 
volvement in political activities. All that mattered was the establish- 
ment of the word of God; political forms were indifferent, political 
alliances were opportunistic. Calvin’s pupils take the same attitude, 
as Gray’s™ article has recently established with regard to Knox. 
Pearson’s™ book shows that Puritanism only very slowly developed 
a definite political program. The difficulty in analyzing Calvin’s po- 
litical attitude is that, unlike Luther, he had a most systematic mind, 
which gave even his incidental recommendations a deceptively 
systematic aspect. 

Zwingli is the subject of a debate similar to that concerning Lu- 
ther: P. Meyer™ attempted to apply Troeltsch’s views to Zwingli, but 
this thesis has been opposed by Farner™ and, recently, by Brockel- 
mann.” The importance of the doctrines of the sectarians and Ana- 
baptists in the development of the ideas of democracy and individual 
rights has been pointed out by Troeltsch. The Anabaptists have long 
evoked interest as a kind of communist movement, and the recent 
book by Walter™ is a good restatement of the case of Miinzer from 
that angle. Yet the treatment of these movements from the point of 
view which Troeltsch introduced into Reformation history has only 
begun, as a report of Koehler” on new researches in the history 
of the Anabaptists shows. Moreover, the ultimate political conse- 
quences of an attitude which presupposed the possibility of inner 
freedom for the individual did not become apparent until much 
later, in centuries which lie beyond the limits of the present report. 
Out of the problem of the sectarians developed the toleration con- 
troversy, to which the studies of Bainton™ should be a guide; this 


i J. R. Gray, “The Political Theory of John Knox,” Church History, VIII (1939), 
132-47. 

15 A. F. S. Pearson, Church and State (Cambridge, 1928). 

1 P. Meyer, Zwingli’s Soziallehren (Dissertation; Ziirich, 1921). 

17 A. Farner, Die Lehre von Kirche und Staat bei Zwingli (Tiibingen, 1930). 

7B. Brockelmann, Das Corpus Christianum bei Zwingli (‘‘Breslauer Historische 
Forschungen,” 5; 1938). 

7 L. G. Walter, Thomas Miinzer et les luttes sociales a l’époque de la réforme (Paris, 
1927). 

1° W. Kohler, “Das Taufertum in der neueren kirchenhistorischen Forschung,” Ar- 
chiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXXVII (1940), 93-102. 

™ R. H. Bainton, “Sebastian Castellio and the Toleration Controversy of the 16th 
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question has political implications, because it is the problem of state 
control of religion. The discussion helped to prepare the soil from 
which the politiques could raise the demand for an independent 
state authority. 

To a certain degree it can be said, generally, of modern investi- 
gators that they have tended to minimize the immediate repercus- 
sions of the Reformation in the field of political thought. Whether 
distinct concepts of the state can be deduced from the doctrines of 
the Reformers is still subject to debate, but certainly they contain 
no definite political program or sustained system of social thought. 
The alternatives of the problem, as it now stands, might perhaps be 
stated as follows: Was the Reformation merely an attempt at a re- 
statement of the original medieval view of social life, or were the 
boundaries between the religious and secular spheres drawn anew 
within the framework of the assumption of a Christian society? In 
the background of this problem looms the question now far the 
Reformation acknowledged the necessity of traditional institutions 
and their justification through natural law. Wiinsch™ has rightly 
stressed how much the whole discussion between Holl and Troeltsch 
turns on the problem of whether Luther acknowledged natural law 
and what he understood by it. ‘Troeltsch™ realized very well that his 
thesis had to be cemented by proving the persistence of the con- 
ception of natural law even after the Reformation, and he asserted, 
in a famous and much discussed article, that natural law in the 
Christian-Stoic form, as it had developed during the Middle Ages, 
became perhaps somewhat modified, but was by no means aban- 
doned by the Reformers, and that its transformation into a purely 
profane natural law did not occur before the seventeenth century. 
Lagarde’s™ discussion of the political tendencies of the Reformation 
hinges mainly on this question, and Wolzendorff,™ in his book on 





Century,” in Persecution and Liberty: Essays in Honor of George Lincoln Burr (New 
York, 1931), pp. 183-208; also Concerning Heretics. An Anonymous Work Attributed 
to Sebastian Castellio, tr. and ed. R. H. Bainton (New York, 1935). 

113 See n. 79. 

u8 FE, Troeltsch, “Das stoisch-christliche und das moderne profane Naturrecht,” Histo- 
rische Zeitschrift, Bd. CVI (1911); repr. in Gesammelte Schriften, IV (Tiibingen, 1925), 
166-91. 

14 G, de Lagarde, Recherches sur l’esprit politique de la réforme (Paris, 1926). 

"5K. Wolzendorff, Staatsrecht und Naturrecht in der Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht 
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Naturrecht und Widerstandsrecht, has shown that the Protestants, 
in basing their cause on the right of resistance, did not appeal to 
any new legal principle, but reverted to an expedient inherent in 
the traditions of medieval society. But the whole question of the 
attitude of the Reformers toward natural law cannot yet be consid- 
ered definitely solved. Moreover, when we connect the evaluation of 
the political thought of the Reformation with the problem of nat- 
ural law, it becomes clear that the significance of the Reformation 
in the history of political thought cannot be elucidated merely 
through consideration of the statements of the Reformers, but must 
be projected against the background of the whole institutional and 
traditional thought of the epoch. 


Ill 


The development of the political thought of the Renaissance and 
Reformation, as revealed by the researches of modern scholarship, 
does not consist simply in the replacement of one idea by another. 
Rather, it is of a dialectical nature. The intellectual conquest by a 
realistic approach under the special conditions of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and the necessity for the Reformers to restate the relation of 
religious and secular activities, together developed toward the con- 
cepts of modern political life, but only by being slowly forced upon 
and amalgamated with existing medieval ideas. The new factors, per- 
haps, did no more than quicken a crisis whose roots reached far back 
into the Middle Ages. McIlwain,” in whose works the belief in the 
continuity of political thought is most clearly expressed, has said: 
‘The fundamental weakness of all medieval constitutionalism lay in 
its failure to enforce any penalty, except the threat or the exercise 
of revolutionary force, against a prince who actually trampled under 
foot those rights of his subjects which undoubtedly lay beyond the 
scope of his legitimate authority”; to McIlwain the importance of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries “arises from the attempts 
then made, and the final success of the attempts, to secure a sanction 
short of force for these legal rights of the subject against the arbi- 





des Volkes gegen rechtswidrige Ausiibung der Staatsgewalt (‘Untersuchungen zur 
deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte,” Heft 126; Breslau, 1916). 
ue C, H. Mcllwain, Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern (Ithaca, 1940). 
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trary will of the Prince’ Expressing the same thought, from a some- 
what different point of view, Laski™ has said: “The sixteenth 
century is, therefore, nothing so much as one long research into the 
terms of political obedience’ In this view the notion of sovereignty, 
which is the main embodiment of the idea of the modern autono- 
mous state, did not grow up outside the framework of natural law 
and then destroy it, but—to quote McIlwain™ again—“the earliest 
forms of the theory freely incorporated natural law in it, and they 
were entirely consistent in so doing:’ There is no open conflict be- 
tween the natural-law tradition of the Middle Ages and the modern 
idea of the sovereign state; the latter arose from the slow transfor- 
mation of the former, and even in the Middle Ages the beginnings 
of absolutism and constitutionalism can be observed. Conversely, 
the influence of medieval natural law reached far into the modern 
world. Such is the main thesis of Gierke’s™ book on Althusius, in 
which this development of natural law in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was first outlined. It has remained a classic, and has 
just been translated into English, although more recently Kern’s 
study on Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages and Haines’s™ book 
on the concepts of natural law have established even more clearly 
the connecting links between earlier and later centuries. The con- 


tinuity can be observed, likewise, in the development of various 
individual problems like those of the social contract or the regicide. 
Such questions, which became of great importance in the political 
discussions of the sixteenth century, can be understood only as part 
and parcel of a much more comprehensive context, as appears from 


1 4 Defense of Liberty against Tyrants: A Translation of the Vindiciae contra tyran- 
nos, by Junius Brutus, with an Historical Introduction by H. J. Laski (London, 1924). 
The quoted sentence is on p. 4. 

48 C, H. McIlwain, Constitutionalism and the Changing World (New York, 1939). 

19 QO, F. von Gierke, Johannes Althusius und die Entwicklung der naturrechtlichen 
Staatstheorien (Breslau, 1902) [Eng. trans. by B. Freyd: The Development of Political 
Theory (New York, 1939)]. 

1 F, Kern, Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht im friihen Mittelalter (Leipzig, 
1914); idem, Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages. I. The Divine Right of Kings and 
the Right of Resistance in the Early Middle Ages. II. Law and Constitution in the 
Middle Ages. Translated with an Introduction by S. B. Chrimes (‘Studies in Mediaeval 
History,” No. 4; Oxford, 1939). 

11 C, G. Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts (‘Harvard Studies in Juris- 
prudence,” Vol. IV; Cambridge, 1930). 
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the studies on these problems by Gough™ and Schoenstedt.™ One of 
the most interesting examples of the continuity of political thought 
is the influence of Marsilius of Padua, whose theories, as can be seen 
from Schramm’s™ book on France and Baumer’s™ book on England, 
were revived in the sixteenth century and then became of practical 
political effect. 

The consequence of this approach, recognizing that the roots of 
modern political ideas must be sought far back in the Middle Ages, 
is that any description of the rise of modern political concepts must 
start at the latest with the Council of Constance, where, as Laski’s™” 
sketch shows, the opposition between absolutist and constitutional 
elements first came into the open. Figgis, in his studies From Gerson 
to Grotius™” and The Divine Right of Kings,™ has followed the de- 
velopment of these two trends of thought from the Council of Con- 
stance down to the seventeenth century. With the destruction of 
European intellectual unity at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the development of these trends naturally became individual- 
ized in the various European countries. How quickly and how 
radically absolutism gained the upper hand depended on the social, 
economic, and intellectual situation of the various states. With re- 
gard to Germany, Hashagen’s™ book is useful for the general back- 


ground. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the accepted 
concepts of political thought seemed to undergo a renewal and 
reinterpretation, as an article by Koehler™ on the separation of the 
imperial idea from its Roman basis makes clear. Yet, after the re- 


122]. W. Gough, The Social Contract: A Critical Study of Its Development (Oxford, 
1936). 

#8 F, Schoenstedt, Der Tyrannenmord im Spaetmittelalter (“Neue Deutsche For- 
schungen,” Bd. VI; Berlin, 1938). 

14 P. E. Schramm, Der Koenig von Frankreich: Das Wesen der Monarchie vom 9. bis 
zum 16. Jahrhundert (Weimar, 1939). 

8 F, L. Baumer, The Early Tudor Theory of Kingship (in “Yale Historical Publica- 
tions”; New Haven, 1940). 

%*H. J. Laski, “Political Theory in the Later Middle Ages,” in The Cambridge 
Medieval History, Vol. VIII (Cambridge, 1936), chap. 20. 

17 J. N. Figgis, Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1625 (Cam- 
bridge, 1923). 

%%8 Idem, The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1922). 

129 J. Hashagen, Staat und Kirche vor der Reformation (Essen, 1931). 

% W. Koehler, “Die deutsche Kaiseridee am Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts,” Histo- 
rische Zeitschrift, CXLIX (1933), 35-56. 
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ligious crisis of the Reformation had halted the attempts at political 
and social reform with which the sixteenth century had opened, 
political thought became unreal or purely juridical, as Joachim- 
sen™ has pointed out in a short survey of German political thought. 
The best recent treatment of the development of French political 
thought, which reached its apogee in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, is Mesnard’s™ book; it gives a comprehensive state- 
ment of the present state of scholarship with regard to the monar- 
chomachs, Bodin, and the politiques; yet the book of Schramm™ 
on the French monarchy may deserve special mention as showing 
how the development toward absolute sovereignty was already im- 
plicit in the early Middle Ages. The most uninterrupted develop- 
ment took place in England, and it has been investigated in great 
detail. Aside from special studies on individual political theorists,™ 
an attempt to survey English political thought of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in its whole compass has been made by Chrimes, who bases 
his account mainly on the legal thought of the epoch. Baumer’s™ 
study of the early tudor theory of kingship shows that the politi- 
cal theory was less radical than the political practice and that com- 
pletely new vistas were probably opened only in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. In the still somewhat unresolved character of this situation 


may lie the explanation of the consciously acquiescent attitude of 
men like Tunstall, Cranmer, and Gardiner, as an article of Whitney” 
on Erastianism suggests. Finally, McIlwain’s™ classic introduction to 


181 Der deutsche Staatsgedanke von seinen Anfdngen bis auf Leibniz und Friedrich 
den Grossen. Dokumente zur Entwicklung zusammengestellt und eingeleitet von P. 
Joachimsen (Miinchen, 1921). 

189 See n. 6. 

183 See n. 124. 

™ On Fortescue see M. A. Shepard, “The Political and Constitutional Theory of Sir 
John Fortescue,” in Essays in History and Political Theory in Honor of Charles Howard 
MclIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 283-313; on Starkey see F. L. Baumer, “Thomas 
Starkey and Marsilius of Padua,” Politica (London School of Economics), II, 188-205; 
on St. German see idem, “Christopher St. German: The Political Philosophy of a Tudor 
Lawyer,” American Historical Review, XLII, 631-51. 

™ §. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 
1936). 

1% See n. 125. 
ey E. > Whitney, “Erastianism and Divine Right,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 

» 373-98. 

%8 The Political Works of James I, with an Introduction by C. H. McIlwain (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1918). 
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The Political Works of James I sketches the entire European devel- 
opment under whose influence the English theory of kingship was 
transformed by James I into a theory of pure absolutism. Schramm’s™ 
book on the English coronation gives an interesting reflection of the 
whole development as mirrored in the evolution of a single insti- 
tution. Eastern Europe remains to an extent terra incognita, al- 
though some information may be gained from Mesnard;™ Spain, 
moreover, still constitutes a gap in our knowledge, despite the short 
survey by Dempf“ (which serves mainly to indicate how fruitful an 
investigation of this field might be) and despite an interesting study 
by Parry, on the Spanish theory of empire, which is concerned with 
the importance of the colonial possessions for the development of 
absolutism in theory and practice. A study of the Spanish contribu- 
tion to political thought might also lead to a clearer conception of 
the political thought of the Roman Catholic church in these cen- 
turies—a subject which, although its importance in the development 
of absolutist theory has always been recognized, has nevertheless not 
yet found a comprehensive and satisfactory treatment. 

Aside from the political thought of the Renaissance and aside 
from the religious movements, there were other intellectual forces 
which quickened the crisis of medieval political thought and pro- 
moted its transformation into the concepts of modern politics. Mait- 
land,“ in his famous Rede Lecture, raised the question how far 
the survival of English constitutionalism was aided by the fact that 
Roman law was kept away from English shores, and thus he implic- 
itly directed attention to the problem of the extent to which the 
development of the absolutist state on the Continent was influenced 
by the reception of Roman law. An article by Butler“ attempts to 
define the influence of Roman law in France, and finds that it con- 
tributed to the development of absolutism less because of its ab- 


1 P, E. Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (Oxford, 1937). 

™ See n. 6. 

1 A. Dempf, Christliche Staatsphilosophie in Spanien (Salzburg, 1937). 

«2 J. H. Parry, The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 
1940). 

“43 F, W. Maitland, English Law and the Renaissance (The Rede Lecture; Cambridge, 
1901). 

444 G, Butler, “Roman Law and the New Monarchy in France,” English Historical 
Review, XXXV, 55-62. 
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solutist content than because it set the standard of an “impersonal 
authority.’ And another important factor which raises its head in 
the struggles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is nationalism; “ 
the intimate connection between humanism and the rise of nation- 
alism has been shown for all European countries, the influence of 
the national factor in the opposition against Rome is undeniable, 
and yet the question whether nationalism in this epoch was more 
than a literary movement or the momentary reaction against a feel- 
ing of oppression still demands a systematic treatment and conclu- 
sive answer. There is no comprehensive study of the nationalism of 
these centuries,” and detailed studies have as yet not led very far.” 
To paraphrase Maitland, nationalism seems still to be taken as a 
wonder-working miracle which is at the beck and call of every his- 
torian. In all probability, nationalism cannot be assigned its defini- 
tive place in the fabric of political thought in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries until the relationships between the other factors 
in the development of political thought have been more clearly 
defined. 


From the foregoing brief survey it is clear that many questions 
remain to be solved before the significance of this period in the de- 
velopment of political thought can be fully established. ‘To draw up 
an exact list of desiderata, however, would hardly be useful. The 
point of view of individual scholars will doubtless continue to be 
determined, as in the past, not by purely theoretical considerations, 
but by the political interests of the moment. The influence of con- 
temporary politics, moreover, obviously helps to explain why schol- 
ars of various countries differ widely in their methods and hardly 
agree on what belongs, or should belong, to the history of political 
thought, as Passerin d’Entréves™ has recently pointed out. National 
peculiarities are very evident in this field, and, in fact, consideration 
of the kinds of problems with which the scholarship of the different 
countries has been mainly concerned would not be without inter- 


“5K. §. Pinson, A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism (New York, 1935). 

™“® An exception is the brilliant study by J. Huizinga, “Aus der Vorgeschichte des 
niederlandischen Nationalbewusstseins,” in Wege der Kulturgeschichte (Miinchen, 
1930), pp. 208-80. 

“7 A, Passerin d’Entréves, Appunti di storia delle dottrine politiche (Torino, 1934). 
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est." Indeed, not by mere chance did the two authors to whom we 
owe a full treatment of the development of political thought during 
the sixteenth century, Allen“ and Mesnard,” paint somewhat dif. 
ferent pictures, the Frenchman stressing the uniform trend toward 
the conception of the sovereign state, while the Englishman brings 
out the individual character of the development in the various coun- 
tries. Such lack of agreement seems to demonstrate anew that the 
integrating factor for studies on the history of political thought must 
be sought in the broadest possible historical context. 

™® A special bibliography of the work done by Italian scholars in the field of political 
thought in the goth century will be found in F. Battaglia, Lineamenti di storia delle 
dottrine politiche con appendici bibliografiche (Roma, 1936). This book contains, also, 
a general bibliography of the history of political thought. 


149 See n. 80. 
150 See n. 6. 
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Notes and Documents 


Early Texts of Two of Ralegh’s Poems 


FROM A HUNTINGTON LIBRARY MANUSCRIPT 


HE EARLIEST, and only dated, manuscript of Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
j prem seenpitarster poem, The Lie, is in the Huntington Li- 
brary. This text has never been printed, nor even collated in print.’ 
It occurs in manuscript HM 198, a thick, folio-sized volume contain- 
ing two collections of Elizabethan and Jacobean poetry, and having 
five originally independent single leaves of similar manuscript ma- 
terial mounted, at the front of the volume, among a group of blank 
leaves which were inserted when the collection was bound in 1832.” 
The poem in question is on the first of these five mounted leaves. It 
is written, in double-column arrangement, on the recto of a sheet 
of paper which is larger than the leaves of the rest of the volume 
into which it is mounted and folded. The entire poem and the date 
(1595) at the end are in the same hand and ink. On the verso of the 
sheet, in a different hand, is a version of the reply beginning “Courts 
scorne states disgraceinge:” 


‘Its existence was noted by H. E. Rollins in his edition of Davison’s A Poetical Rhap- 
sody, 1602-1621 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), II, 218-21. The first printed text appears in 
the second edition of Davison (1608), reprinted by Rollins. Agnes M. C. Latham, The 
Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh (Boston, 1929), pp. 45-47, 152-61, prints her text from the 
third edition of Davison, and collates two other seventeenth-century texts, from Joshua 
Sylvester’s Posthumi (1633), and the Poems of Lord Pembroke and Sir Benjamin Rud- 
dier, ed. John Donne, Jr. (1660). She also lists and collates twelve manuscripts, the texts 
of two of which (Harl. 2296 and Harl. 6910) are printed in Nicholas Harris Nicolas’ 
edition of Davison (1826), II, 409-15. The existence of another MS at Taverham Hall 
is noticed, and partial collation with Latham’s text is made, by H. H. Wood, in “A 
Seventeenth-Century Manuscript of Poems by Donne and Others,” in Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association, XVI (1930), 179-83. Two more MS texts are 
recorded by S. A. Tannenbaum, in “Unfamiliar Versions of Some Elizabethan Poems,” 
PMLA, XLV, 809-14. He reprints the text, now belonging to A. S. W. Rosenbach, for- 
merly owned by J. P. Collier and printed in A Bibliographical and Critical Account of 
the Rarest Books in the English Language (1865), 11, 223-26. Tannenbaum collates the 
text of a MS formerly in the W. A. White collection. 

*It is described in Seymour de Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Canada (New York, 1935), I, 63. 

* There is no indication of the date of this text, except that it must have been added 
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According to the Auction Catalogue of the ... Library of the Late 
Joseph Haslewood (1833), the materials now in manuscript HM 198 
were “arranged by Mr. H. in 2 volumes, interleaved and bound by 
Lewis.” At this sale the volumes were purchased by Thorpe and 
passed into the possession of Lord Kingsborough, in whose sale 
(1842) they were Number 624. They were subsequently acquired by 
Henry Huth, who had the interleaves removed and the two volumes 
bound as one.’ The material is still in the Huth binding. 

The Huth catalogue asserts that, except for the rebinding, the 
volume was “‘unaltered;’ and describes the additional leaves at the 
beginning;’ therefore it seems reasonably certain that these extra 
leaves, including the manuscript of The Lie, were put in their pres- 
ent place by Joseph Haslewood.’ 

This copy of The Lie probably came to him as a loose single sheet, 
which would be very difficult to trace; but certainly worth noting 
is Edmund Malone’s statement that the poem “must have been writ- 
ten as early as 1595, for a manuscript copy of it with that date is in 
my possession: Malone died in 1812. I cannot find any record of 
such a manuscript in the disposal of his books. It is possible, of 
course, that two manuscripts of The Lie dated 1595 were in existence 
at the beginning of the last century. But it seems more probable that 
there was only one, and that Malone’s manuscript was acquired by 
Haslewood and is now in the Huntington Library. 

The date 1595 is the earliest which can be established for the 
poem.’ In 1819 Thomas Campbell made the unsupported assertion 





at some time after the poem on the recto of the sheet was written. The text is the same 
as that printed by Latham, except for spelling variants and three words: |. 9 reads “Na- 
tures” instead of “valors”; 1. 11, “for suche is” instead of “, such is”; 1. 12, “the” instead 
of “a.” 

* No. 1320, p. 72. 

5 It was bound in brown morocco by Bedford, but was not retrimmed, since the gilt 
tops, supplied by Lewis, are preserved. 

® The Huth Library. A Catalogue of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Autograph Let- 
ters, etc. Collected by Henry Huth (London, 1880), IV, 1159-61. 

7In the A. H. Huth sale (London, 1917), the MS is described as VI, No. 5873. It was 
sold to Quaritch, and so passed to the late Henry E. Huntington. See De Ricci, loc. cit. 

8 The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, ed. James Boswell (1821), II, 579-80. 

® The best account of the discussions of the authorship and date of composition of the 
poem is that by John Hannah, printed in The British Critic, XX XI (1842), 344-45, and 
in his edition of Poems of Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Others (London, 
1845). H. H. Wood and S. A. Tannenbaum also have remarks of interest on these points. 
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that “It can be traced to MS. of a date as early as 1593: It occurs in 
many undated manuscripts of the end of the sixteenth and first half 
of the seventeenth centuries, but, in the only one of these poetical 
miscellanies in which a date occurs, the date is 1596 (Harl. 6910), and 
even here there is no reasonable assurance that all of the poems in 
the manuscript were copied in that year. Some may have been added 
later." Therefore the date “ca. 1593; although it has been repeated 
by every editor of the poem since Campbell, remains unsupported, 
and, unless it can be substantiated by some new discovery, must be 
rejected.” 

The poem in the Huntington manuscript has no title and no indi- 
cation of authorship. The text is arranged in two columns, seven 
stanzas in the first and six in the second. Lines are drawn between 
the stanzas. 


Go sowll the boddies guest Tell wyt how mutche it wrangles 
uppon a thanckles errantt In tyckle poyntes of nycenees 

fear not to towche the best tell wysdom shee intangles [45] 
the trewthe shalbe thy warrant her selfe in others wysenes 

go synce I needes must dye [5] & when they do replye 

& gyue the world the lye strayghtt gyue them boothe the lye 

Say to the cowrtt it glowes Tell phisyck of her bowldnes 

& shynes lyke rotten wood tell skyll it is preuention [50] 
say to the churche it shewes tell mercye of her cowldnes 

whattes god yet doothe no good [10] tell law it is contention 

If cowrtt & churche replye and as they do replye 

gyue cowrtt & churche the lye so gyue them styll the lye 

Tell potentattes they lyue Tell fortune of hir blyndenes [55] 
acttyng but others actions tell nateure of Decay 

not loued vnles they gyue [15] tell frendship of vnkyndenes 

not strong but by affections tell Justyce of Delay 

If potentattes replye And if they wyll replye 

gyue potentattes the lye then gyue them all the lye [60] 


1 Specimens of the British Poets (London, 1819), II, 219. 

" The best account of this MS and its bearing on the date of The Lie is in John Han- 
nah, The Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh, ... (London, 1892), pp. 220-21. See also Latham, 
op. cit., p. 156 n. 

 Campbell’s date is used in a very ambiguous way by Henrietta C. Bartlett in her 
Catalogue of Early English Books ... Collected by William Augustus White (New York, 
1926), p. 168, where the White MS is described as “Autograph manuscript of The Lye 
... Written c. 1593.” The White MS is not autographic, according to Tannenbaum, and 
the “written c. 1593” does not apply to that MS, as the brevity of the entry appears to 
indicate. The White MS is undated. 
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Tell men of hyghe condition Tell artes they haue no sowndnes 
that tend affayres of state [20] but varye by contryuynge 

ther purpose is ambytion tell scoolles they lack profowndnes 
ther practyse is but hate & stand to mutche on stryuynge 
and If they once replye If artes & scoolles replye 

then gyue them all the lye gyue artes & scoolles the lye 


Tell those that braue it most Tell faythe ites fled the cytty 
they beg for mor by spendynge tell how the cuntrey [“r” can- 
who in ther greatest cost celed] errethe 
haue nothyng but commendyng say manhood shakes for pytty 
and If they do replye say vertew none preferrethe 
gyue eche of them the lye And if they do replye 
spare not to gyue the lye 
Tell zeall it wanttes deuotion 
tell love it is but lust Go when thou hast as I 
tell tyme it meedes but motion commanded thee doon blabbyng 
tell fleshe it is but Dust allthoughe to gyue the lye [75] 
and wyshe them not replye Deserues no les then stabbing 
for thou must gyue the lye Stab at thee he that wyll 
No stab the sowll can kyll 

Tell age it dayly wastethe 
tell [“how it” canceled] honor Finis 

how it allters 
tell bewtye that she boastethe 
tell fauour that she flatters [40] 
and if they shall replye 
gyue euery one the lye 


A comparison of this text with the texts and collations given by 


Miss Latham and Dr. ‘Tannenbaum shows the following unique 
readings in the Huntington manuscript: 


Lines 


10 god for good Perhaps only a variant spelling, although it may be an attempt 
to play on the words. 
22 is but for only 
28 haue for seek or like HM 1098's haue is a definitely better reading. The cour- 
tier’s complaint was that he got only fine words in return for his trouble and 
expenses. 
do for make 
meedes for means or meets The variety of readings indicates that the word 
gave trouble, and suggests that, according to the principle of difficilior lectio, 
HM 198’s reading is correct. The meaning would be that the only virtue or 
merit of time is motion. 
boastethe for blasteth The value of this reading depends upon whether we 
look upon the verb as having active or passive force. Either interpretation 
is possible. 
mercye of her for cherity of 
contryuynge for esteeming or estraying Here a rhyme is involved; see below. 
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64 stryuynge for seeming The charge of too much debating, or disputing, was a 
common one against the educational system. I do not know of the charge that 
there was “too much seeming” or pretense. Therefore HM 198’s reading seems 
preferable and supports the reading of 1. 62. 

69 & 70 say for tell This variation in the wording has been used in the second stanza. 
One of the chief excellences of the poem is the skilful variation introduced 
into the set form of the stanza wording. 

69 for for off Here the reading seems definitely inferior. 

70 none for least This gives a new interpretation to the line. Vertue least prefer- 
reth would mean that virtue does a man the least good in getting ahead. 

73 Gofor So Either word is intelligible in the context, and capitals are so rare in 
the MS that the reading here cannot be established with certainty. 


In several places the Huntington text is clearly superior to the 
Davison text, which is the one usually reprinted; compare lines 
20, 28, 33, 64, and 70 (where preferreth is required to rhyme with 
erreth). Some of the variants are supported by other manuscripts, and 
several of the unique readings are interesting and worthy of consid- 
eration. Lines 28, 33, and 62-64 seem to me to give the best readings 
available. The early date and excellent text of HM 198 justify the 
assumption that it is an early copy made from a good manuscript, 
if not from the author’s holograph. 

The second of the mounted leaves in HM 198 contains a hitherto 
unrecorded version of another of the poems attributed to Ralegh. 
It is in an Elizabethan hand, but not in the same hand as either of 


the two previously mentioned poems. It is written on a scrap of 
paper which is fragile and damp-stained and which has been pasted 
onto another sheet in order to preserve it. Letters or words missing 


in the damaged parts of the manuscript have been supplied in 
brackets. 


As yow cam from that holly land, of wallsyngham 

met yow not with my trew loue, by the way as yow cam 

How showld I syr your trew loue know, that haue mett many a one 
as I cam from that holly land, that haue com that haue gone 


Shee is nether whyte nor brown, but as the heauens shee is fayer 
[there] is none haue a forme so deuyne, on the earthe in the ayre 
Suche a one did I meete good syr, suche an Angellyke face. 

who apeered lyke a Nymphe lyke a Queene, in her gate in her grace 


Shee hathe lefte me heere all alone, all alone as vnknowne 

who sometymes did me led{e] with her sellfe, and me loued as her owne [10] 
Whattes the cawse shee leaues yow alone, and a new way doothe take 

who some tymes did yow le[a]d with her sellfe, and her Joy did yow make 
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I haue loued her all my yo[u]the, and now owlld as yow see 
loue lykethe not the faleinge frute, from the wytheryd tree 
Kn{o]w that loue is a careles chyllde, and forgettes promyse past 
hee is blynde hee is deafe when he lyst, & of faythe neue[r] fast 


His desyres ar a dureles [co]ntent, And a trustles Joy 

hee [i]s woon with a world of dyspayre, And is lost with a toy 
Suche is loue of [w]oeme[n] kynde, or the word so abused 
vnder which there vngratefull sex, and hard harttes ar excused 


Yea but loue is a dureable fyer, in the mynde euer burnyng 
neuer sycke neuer owlld neuer dead, from hym sellfe neuer turnnyng 
Finis 

This arrangement of the poem is interesting because it emphasizes 
its dialogue character. By marking the verses off into stanzas of four 
long lines and capitalizing every second line, the manuscript indi- 
cates clearly an interpretation which calls for an interlocutor and 
a traveler who replies. 

Both Miss Latham and Mr. Hannah print this poem from the text 
of MS. Rawl. Poet. 85. Miss Latham collates the other two previously 
known texts—those in the Percy manuscript and in Deloney’s Gar- 
land of Goodwill (1678).* The Huntington manuscript shows the 
following unique readings: 


Lines 
1 that for the 
3 (5) syr your trew loue know for know your true love 
5 (10) shee is fayer for fair 
6(11) haue for hath 
8 (15) who apeered lyke a Nymphe lyke a Queene for who like a nymph like a 
queen did appear 
11 (21) cawse shee for cause that she 
12 (23) ‘yow for me 
13 (26) and for but 
17 (33) desyres ar for desyre is 
19 (38) so for loue 
20 (39) there ungratefull sex for many chyldysh desyres 
20 (40) hard harttes for conceytes 
21 (41) Yea but for But 
22 (44) hym for it 


At three points, lines 3, 12, and 21, the Huntington text shows 
greater consciousness of the dramatic situation. Some lines show 
greater conformity to the anapestic movement—such as 8 and 21. 


8 Deloney’s text is reprinted in J. W. Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson, Poetry of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, 1509-1660 (New York, 1932), pp. 414-15, where the Garland is de- 
scribed as probably first printed in 1593, and the text is from the undated Bodleian copy. 
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Line 20 is practically a new line. On the whole, this version is inter- 
esting for its arrangement and for the extent to which it supports 
the Garland against Rawl. Poet. 85. According to Miss Latham’s 
collation of the texts, the Percy manuscript also usually supports the 
Garland readings. Since no copy of the first (1593? 1596?) edition of 
the Garland survives, we do not know how early the poem was in- 
cluded in that collection, nor what the authority of its text may be. 
Therefore, the addition of a third to the two known manuscripts of 
the poem is of considerable interest and value in establishing the 
text, and the usual agreement of the Percy and Huntington manu- 
scripts with the Garland, against Rawl. Poet. 85, suggests that the 
latter is not the best text of the poem.” 
JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 


“Tt is with pleasure that I make grateful acknowledgment of my indebtedness to the 
American Council of Learned Societies for the grant which made possible my visit to 
the Huntington Library, and to the Library for permission to print this manuscript 
material. 
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Nicholas Breton and The Vncasing of Machivils 
Instructions to his Sonne (1613) 


—— SHARED the popular detestation for Machiavelli and his 
policies current in England during the Elizabethan age. Dr. 
Mario Praz' has traced the growth of the legend from anti-Italian 
sentiment in France, which found full expression in Gentillet’s 
Contre-Machiauel, printed in 1576, and translated into English by 
Simon Patericke in 1602. It was this book, rather than Machiavelli's 
own writings, that gave rise to the conception of Machiavelli as an 
arch villain. Dr. Meyer’ laboriously collected Elizabethan references 
to Machiavelli, including several from Breton’s works—which, as he 
remarks, give little indication that Breton had ever read any of 
Machiavelli’s writings. The first reference is in The Pilgrimage To 
Paradise, printed in 1592—by which date the Machiavelli legend was 
well under way.’ 

In Wits Trenchmour (1597) Breton indirectly claims to have read 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi; and it should be borne in mind that his other 
works show some acquaintance with Italian literature.* The scholar 


1 Mario Praz, “Machiavelli and the Elizabethans,” Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy, XIII (1928). 
* Edward Meyer, Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 1897). 
8 The Pilgrimage To Paradise, p. 51: 
“Now, on the left hande, went an other crue, 
A hatefull sort, of hellish company: 
which, to their welth, and wortheles honor grue, 
By wicked workes, of wofull villany: 
which, by the trades of Machauile instructed, 
were by the deuill, to his hel conducted. 


“One, he blasphemde, and murthred many an othe, 
An other, made of honesty, a iest: 
An other made a tush, at faith, and troth, 
An other boasted of a bloudy feast: 
And some, in power, how will did gouerne reason, 
And other, of their pollicy in treason.” 


See Mario Praz, in Proc. Brit. Acad., XIII, for an account of the deterioration in 
meaning that the word policy underwent in association with Machiavelli. 

* According to Richard Madox (MS Cotton Appendix 47, “The Diary of Richard 
Madox”), who met Breton on the Continent in 1582, “he speaketh the Italian wel.” 
See, too, “A Dialogue full of pithe and pleasure... Partly translated out of Italian, and 
partly set downe by way of obseruation” (1603). In the Huntington Library is “The 
Album or Stamp Book of Captain Francis Segar ... Wherein Kings, Princes, the Great 


[477] 
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is telling the angler what he learned when he was at the University 
many years ago;° and the angler answers these supposedly false notes 
from Machiavelli, just as, in Contre-Machiauel, Gentillet took one 
of Machiavelli’s maxims at a time and refuted it: 


... but by your leaue, among many that haue been studients in this 
course of instruction, I finde one notable vile creature, whose philosophy 
I may rather call mortall then morrall, his notes are so full of poyson, to 
the spirit of all good disposition: and this good old Gentleman, his name 
was Machauile. 

Oh quoth the Angler, a vengeance of all villaines, I thinke there was 
neuer such another: hee hath left such deuillish lessons to the worlde, 
that I thinke hee will hardlie come at heauen. I pray you sir, quoth the 
Angler, let mee intreate you to recite some of them. I will tell you sir qd 
the scholler, among many notes that I tooke out of diuers places of his 
discourses, I remember this one was the first: That it was good for a man 
of conscience to keep the bands of his oath: and yet when pollicie may 
purchase a good purse, an oth hath been ventered for a lesse matter then 
a million.’ Ang. O bace companion, a fit steward for the deuill, to bring 
soules into hell. A gentle instruction to perswade a couetous spirite, to 
bring the body and soule to destruction. But by your leaue, he that will 
venture his own soule, shall haue nothing to doe with my bodie. Wel, 
what was the next note? Mary quoth the Scholler, that Fathers in their 
gouernment should be feared of their Chyldren: But quoth the Angler, 
I am not of his minde in that poynt: for loue breedes more assurance then 
feare dooth comfort.’ But what els? Sch. That it is good for Maisters to 
be bountifull to their seruaunts, were it not, that Keepers will say, that 





Turk & many noblemen and learned men... have Subscribed their Names with devises 
& Mottos.” The signatures date between 1599 and 1613; an undated inscription is as 
follows: “Da Virtu L’honore: / Da Vita che non Muore: / il tuo che suo: / Nicholo 
Bretono.” I am indebted for this reference to Professor C. B. Millican, who kindly drew 
my attention to the manuscript. 

5 From the end of Wits Trenchmour we know that the scholar was really Breton 
himself. 

® Breton’s first note from Machiavelli follows Gentillet’s interpretation of Machia- 
velli’s Prince, 18, and Discourses, III, 42, in Contre-Machiavel, III, 21: “A wise prince 
ought not to keepe his Faith, when the obseruation thereof is hurtfull vnto him, and, 
that the occasions for which he gaue it, be taken away.” Gentillet’s condemnation is 
severe: “Although the other Maximes of Machiavell may bee called wicked and detest- 
able in the highest degree, yet doth this Maxime carrie away the prize above all others” 
(tr. Patericke, p. 255). Actually, Machiavelli had merely contended that ‘Promises ex- 
torted by force, ought not to be kept.” (Discourses, III, 42.) 

7I conjecture that the second note must derive from Gentillet’s distortion of The 
Prince, XVII, “Of Cruelty, and whether it is better to be beloued or feard,” as II, 9, 
“It is better for a Prince to be feared then loued” (tr. Patericke, p. 216). 
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fatte hounds will hunt but lazilie.* Yea quoth the Angler, such lessons as 
these, driues so many poore seruing men, that pay for their owne liueries, 
to runne on the skore for their breakefasts. 


Machiavelli is a synonym for Satan in Pasquils Mad-Cap, Pasquils 
Fooles-Cap, Olde Mad-cappes new Gally-mawfrey, The Mothers 
blessing, A True Description of uvnthankfulnesse, The Hate of Trea- 
son, A Dialogue full of pithe and pleasure, Grimello’s Fortunes, and 
Fantasticks. The flagellation of Machiavelli in so many works shows 
that Breton found him a useful whipping boy. 

Dr. Meyer’ gives some account of The Vncasing of Machivils In- 
structions to his Sonne: with the answer to the same (1613), which 
he finds a mixture of the popular ideas of Machiavellism and jejune 
commonplaces. Under 1617, Dr. Meyer” notes that “Machivells 
Dogge resembles much the work before mentioned The Vncasing of 
Machivils Instructions, and if not by the same author, is certainly 
an open imitation of his poem even to verbal coincidence’ Dr. Praz” 
found that there was little use made of Machiavelli’s name in popu- 
lar literature: “The Vncasing of Machivels Instructions to his Sonne 
(1613) and Machivells Dogge (1617) are about the sole instances we 
are able to quote in this section, and since the latter pamphlet is an 
evident imitation of the former, our list is practically exhausted with 
one single item’ 

Dr. Bowers” has shown that twenty out of the one hundred and 
thirty-nine stanzas in Machivells Dogge are also in Breton’s I Would, 
And would not (1614), and that Breton was almost certainly respon- 
sible for both poems. If, as Dr. Meyer suggests, Machivells Dogge 
and The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions are by the same author, 
and I Would, And would not and Machivells Dogge are, as Dr. Bow- 
ers has shown, both by Nicholas Breton, then Breton must also have 
written The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions. 

§ The only close parallel to Breton’s third note is Gentillet’s III, 32: “The meanes to 
keepe subjects in peace and vnion, and to hould them from Rebellion, is to keepe them 
alwaies poore”—deduced from several places in Discourses (I, 22; II, 7; III, 16, 25). 
Breton has transferred to domestic relations the maxims designed for the use of princes. 

® Op. cit., pp. 121-23. 

” Tbid., p. 131. 


"In Proc. Brit. Acad., XIII, 49. 


2 F, T. Bowers, “An addition to the Breton canon,” Modern Language Notes, XLV, 
161-66. 
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The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions was entered to Thomas 
Bushell on June 20, 1613, and was printed for Thomas Bushell in 
that year. Although entered to John Wright, IJ Would, And would 
not was also printed for Thomas Bushell. A second edition of The 
Vncasing of Machivils Instructions was printed by Edward Griffin 
for Richard Higgenbotham, in 1615; it was assigned on September 3 
to Higgenbotham, to whom Machivells Dogge was entered on Janu- 
ary 7, 1617, together with Breton’s The Court and Country. There- 
fore, The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions was sponsored by the 
same printers as were the two poems with which it is related. Richard 
Higgenbotham printed another edition of The Vncasing of Machi- 
vils Instructions, in 1635, as Grandsire Graybeard, Or Machiauell 
Displayed.” In place of the introductory lines headed “Contents” 
in The Vncasing,* there are two stanzas entitled “To the Reader, 
(with the Contents) a CAVEAT:”” Then follows a very brief version 
of The Vncasing, divided into forty-eight precepts; there is a second 


13 Entered to Thomas Lambert on May 9g, 1634. The unique copy, which has a curious 
engraved title-page, is in the Huntington Library. It is recorded in the Short-Title Cata- 
logue under Martin Parker, who may have been the editor. 


ae “Machiauils rules doe whet the purest wits, 


And doe expell them from their idle fits: 

To wisemen they shewe the worlds follie, 

With notice of preuenting deedes vnholie, 

Which is the true intent of the Authors meaning, 
How euer fooles there iudgements are bestowing. 
Though the beginning doe of harshnesse taste, 
And many things are hudled vp in hast: 

And though there be instruction to ill, 

Good vnderstanding the same doth kill, 

And turnes those words vnto the truest sense, 
Which for those faults doth make a recompence, 
As the Answere by degrees plainly showes, 

What duty to Vertue each creature owes, 
Condemne not all till all be throughly past, 

If first be worst, the best is kept till last.” 


“Old grand-sire Gray-beard, who the world had tride, 
And (by experience) learn’d both good, & bad; 
Tendring his Sonne, thought good (before he dide,) 
To lesson well his best beloued lad: 

Lest he should fall by following the World, 
Whose tricks he tells and how they be controld. 


“Conceiue Wits Wisdome with consentlesse heart, 
He that hath eares to heare, here stop them fast: 
Perusing it, vse wise Viysses Art, 

And manacle thy minde to Vertues Mast: 
Be like the Bee, sucke out the sweet and good, 
The ranke refuse, let be the Spiders food.” 
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title-page to the Answer, which is similarly reduced in length, and 
announced by a further poem ‘““To the Reader’”” 

In The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions, the good and bad ad- 
vice are divided into two poems: 


If that thou be a Scholler and canst preach, 
And knowest how the vnlearned sort to teach, 
Let neuer conscience at thy profit knock, 
But share thy Sheepe, and fleece another flocke, 
For be thou poore, what e’re thy preaching be, 
Thy Parish will not care a pin for thee. 

[The Vncasing]| 


And if thou beest a scholler and canst preach, 
With simple truth thy simple audience teach: 
With feruencie of heart seeke to wooe them. 
‘To Gods true knowledge, seeke still to bring them: 
Be not carelesse of a charge so weightie; 
Giuen thee by thy God Almighty. 
But feed thy flocke, thou hast in hand to keepe, 
Least that thou proue a wolfe vnto thy sheepe. 
Feeding on them that should haue food from thee; 
In bad estate their case is like to be. 
Attempt not thou at all a labor so diuine, 
Except thou canst this earthly state resigne; 
And liue to loue thy God, thy flocke, thy sheepe; 
So will thy care be good thy flocke to keepe: 
But whatsoeuer here bee thine estate, 
There is none poore, but he that God doth hate, 
Hee’s poore indeed, his case of all is worst; 
No ill so vile, of all ils most accurst. 

[The Answer] 

“A Transition 


“Now hauing tane a view of villany, 
Whereby thou maist Wits wicked wiles discern 
Whose wisedome is vntruth and tyrannie, 
More wholesome read heere (Reader) maist thou learne: 
Wits-Wisedome, let it serue thy contemplation, 
But Wisedoms- Wit, thy life and conuersation. 


“The world (it) aimes at wealth, pompe, & delight, 
And him it doth account for wittie wise; 
Who hath the craft, the cunning, and the sleight, 
By any plot to mount and to arise: 
Plaine-dealing he, dies begger, that’s the worst, 
But Fraude for euer dies with shame accurst.” 
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In I Would, And would not, the debate is carried out in consecutive 


stanzas: wi 
I would I were an excellent Diuine, 


That had the Bible at my fingers ends: 

The world might heare out of this mouth of mine, 
How God did make his Enemies his friends. 

I were so follow’de, as if none but I, 
Could plainely speake of true Diuinity. 


And yet I would not: for then ten to one, 
I should be call’d but a Precizian: 

Or Formalist, and might goe preach alone, 
Vnto my holy brother Puritan. 

And so be flouted for my zealous loue, 
In taking paines for other mens behoue. 


No, I had rather reade, and vnderstand 

The Rules of Grace, that haue the learned led: 
To know the power of the Almighty hand, 

And with what foode, the blessed flocke are fed. 
Rather then with a thundring and long praier, 

To leade into presumption, or dispaire. 


And in Machivells Dogge the matter is disposed of in one stanza: 


What? shall wee then be Scholars? plie our bookes? 
Alas, poore learning hath but little Grace: 

And, wee that want the golde and siluer hookes, 
Shall hardly hit vpon a happy place, 

Yet let vs loue all holy heauenly lines, 

And wish them honour that are true Diuines. 


Machiavelli, in The Vncasing and Machivells Dogge, is of course 
just the Machiavellian type of villain, and the instructions have no 
relation to any of Machiavelli’s actual writings. There is the inevi- 
table pun on his name in Machivells Dogge," and three references 
in The Vncasing; but in every one Machiavelli is a type, and not the 
Italian author.” The evils and abuses attacked in The Vncasing are 
those that were attacked in Breton’s pasquil satires; and the advice 


*7““Where Machauilians matchlesse villaines proue.” 

- “Looke well about, that thou hast time and place, 
Least that some Machiauill chance to spie it, 
Discloseth all to gaine something by it. 


Tell some good knight or learned gentleman 
That will not be a Machauillion. 


Machiauels rules deny, yet vse them at ‘thy pleasure, 


Machiauels rules, let Machiauel reade.” 
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given in the Answer to Machivils Vncasing is the same as the advice 
given to a son in Breton’s The Mothers blessing and Honest Coun- 
saile. Most of the verses in Machivells Dogge that were not suggested 
by J Would, And would not, derive from The Vncasing of Machivils 
Instructions. A short hint to the worldly, in The Vncasing, on how 
to cheat at cards, is expanded in Machivells Dogge to several verses 
dealing with the rules of different card games, such as primero, 
gleek, ruff, and trump. The advice to a courtier provides a close 


parallel: ; 

And if thou be a Courtier, know thy place: 

But do not serue for onely shew of grace, 

But let thy profit answere thy expence, 

Least want to proue a wofull patience, 

And thou do proue the prouerbe often tolde, 

A carelesse Courtier yong, a Begger olde. 
[The Vncasing] 


What? shall wee then be Gallants? and go gaye? 

Liue easily, feede, and sit, and sleepe or talke, 

Or study, how to throw our wealth away? 

Or with a wanton make an idle walke? 

No, thinke vpon the Prouerbe often tolde, 

A carelesse Courtier young, a begger olde. 
[Machivells Dogge| 


The politic advice in The Vncasing to 


Be sociable in euery companie, 
But haue no hand in any villanie, 


in order to further your own ends, is given more emphatically in 
Machivells Dogge: 


And speake to no man, but to serue thy neede, 
Walke by thy selfe, and seeke no company, 
And hate the thought of hellish villanie. 


The description of gluttons in both poems is similar; and there are 
other phrases common to both poems.” At the end of Machivells 


” Cf. “Then think how men reioyce when that they win; 
Standers-by discerne more then gamsters can.” 
[The Vncasing] 
and “For many a time, a blinde and simple eye 
May loose much money by the standers-by.” 
[Machivells Dogge] 
Cf. “Stand not to stare vpon a Peacockes taile, 
who if he see his legs will stoope his saile.” 
[The Vncasing]} 
“Intreat the Asses for to leaue their braying, 
The Peacocke that he will not stoupe his tayle.” 
[Machivells Dogge] 
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Dogge, Breton advises his muse to praise God and the King;” The 
Vncasing ends with the same advice.” Moreover, The Vncasing uses 
some of Breton’s favorite words, such as “mome,’ “had-I-wist” (over 
twenty occurrences of this word in his works have been noted), “cog 
and cheat;’ “Maid Marrian;’ “Mistress Fubs,’ and “John a nods:* 

Machivells Dogge is not the only work of Breton’s which The 
Vncasing resembles. There are several parallels between The Vn- 
casing and “‘An Invectiue against the Wicked of the Worlde”’ (Pas- 
quils Mad-Cap). For example, compare 


And makes a begger thinke himselfe a king, 
The carter whistle and the cobler sing. 
[Pasquils Mad-Cap] 


and Why tell a Cobler he is halfe a King, 
When on his patches, he can sit and sing. 
[The Vncasing| 


The “Inuectiue” shows what money will do in the world; however 
base a wealthy rascal is, 


He shall haue reuerence, curtsie, cappe and knee, 
And worship like a man of high degree. 


He shall haue Ballads written in his praise, 
Bookes dedicated to his patronage 

Wittes working for his pleasure manie waies. 
Petigrees sought to mend his heritage. 


*® This had already appeared as stanza 157 in I Would, And would not. 
= Cf. “FirsttoGodgiue praise . . ... . 
Vse all these to good intent, and boldly say, 
Thou maist with vertue, euermore keepe holiday.” 
[The Vncasing] 
and “Loue thou thy God, and for the godly pray: 
And so, with all the world make holy day.” 
[Machivells Dogge] 
Cf. ‘Flatter no Mistris Fubs, or Ione anods” 
[The Vneasing] 
and “Giue Mistris Fumkins (Iohn Anods his wife” 
[Pasquils Mad-Cap] 
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The Vncasing gives, as one of the advantages of securing wealth: 


Why? then thou shalt be sought vnto and prais’d, 
And manie wayes to dignities be rais’d 

Thy name shall be extold by Poets pen; 

And brauely attended on by Seruing men. 
Bookes shall be dedicated to thy worth: 

To aduance thy glorie, thy fame set forth. 


What boots a man to stand on parentage? 
But looke to the maine chance, t’is that must hold, 
He’s accounted wel borne, that hath much gold. 


The power of “cankered coyne” is the theme, too, of “Out vpon 
Mony;’ in Olde Mad-cappes new Gally-mawfrey. The abuses at- 
tacked, and the style in which the attack is formulated, so strongly 
resemble the pasquil satires, that one would have suspected Breton’s 
authorship of The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions, even without 
the evidence afforded by its close connection with Machivells Dogge. 
Indeed, the only respect in which The Vncasing differs from Breton’s 
other satirical poems is in the use of heroic couplets instead of the 
octave stanzas or rhyme royal which he customarily used. But only 
a short step separates rhyme royal, with its three couplets, from the 
heroic couplets of The Vncasing. Moreover, the octosyllabic couplets 
of Honest Counsaile (1605) prove that Breton was not averse to 


departure from the stanza form. 
JEAN ROBERTSON 








Fortifying the Bermudas in 1801 


— STRATEGIC value of the Bermuda islands has lately been 
brought home to the American public by the steps taken to 
establish a fortified base there. Military experts, both American and 
English, have long been aware of the islands’ importance for de- 
fense. But I have never seen it so emphatically stated as in the fol- 
lowing confidential report of Captain Thomas Hurd to the British 
Admiralty, September 30, 1801, which now lies among the uncata- 
logued Admiralty Papers in the Stowe Collection in the Hunting- 
ton Library. 

Captain Hurd had good reason to know. During the American 
Revolution he had been lieutenant on the “Unicorn;’ which oper- 
ated against American privateers and merchant ships. After the war 
he was transferred to the West India station, where he carried out 
what the Dictionary of National Biography calls “the first exact sur- 
vey of Bermuda.’ From May, 1808, until his death in 1823, he was 
hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

No doubt Hurd was constantly reminding his naval colleagues 
that the Bermudas were ‘“‘the Gibraltar or Malta of America,’ and 
therefore ought to be fortified. But it remained for America, the 
potential enemy of 1801, to carry out his recommendations—this 
time against the common enemy of England and America. 


W. PowELL JONES 


Remarks & Observations respecting the Bermudas 
Explanatory of their Survey by Captain [Thomas] Hurd 


The Bermuda or Somers Islands appear to have been placed by Nature 
as a checque or gaurd to the whole Western Hemisphere and their sur- 
rounding Shoals intended not only as a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of the Ocean but as a strong natural defence for the protection 
of its possessors against an invading Enemy. They have the advantage of 
a safe and commodius anchorage for shipping of any dimensions or 
number as well as the capability of being made a depot for all naval 
or military purposes whatever: They are so fortunately situated in the 
Atlantic as to form a central point sweeping (at a moderate & nearly an 
equal distance) the whole of the Coast of North America from the Flori- 
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das to Nova Scotia, all the principal Ports of which they are therefore 
capable of threatning & keeping in a state of alarm while from their 
Insular situation & convenient distance from the Continent nothing 
either of their Force or Destination (with common precaution) could be 
conveyed to the Enemy 

They not only command the whole of the Navigation outward & home- 
ward of all the American Ports but that of all Nations returning to any 
part of the World from either of the West India Islands, or from the 
Spanish Main They also possess as a Sea Port great advantages over 
Halifax our present Naval yard & Depot on the American Coast as they 
are approachable at all Seasons of the year, while from their Insular 
situation, great natural strength and distance from the Continent they 
are less liable to attack & better capable of defence & may with great pro- 
priety be stiled & considered the Gibralter or Malta of America: They 
are also equal to being made every thing that Halifax now is either for 
the purpose of Victualling and Storing or of Building & Repairing of 
Ships, with the advantage of a much milder climate 

The numerous Rocks Reefs & Shoals surrounding these Islands render 
the crossing their Latitudes in the night, or the making them at any time 
in hazey weather rather hazardous but this difficulty will soon vanish 
when the Nautical Survey on which I was several years employed shall 
be publish’d & made known and a Lighthouse erected on the Spot I have 
pointed out in my several Letters to Lords Chatham & Spencer during 
their administration at the Admiralty as well as in public Letter to the 
Board in the year 1795 written in consequence of Admiral Murray hav- 
ing made the Bermudas the general Rendezvous of the Squadron under 
his command 

While America formed a part of the British Empire these Islands were 
of no further consequence than as they lay in the way of our Navigators 
and their only study was how to avoid their dangers. but the independ- 
ance of that Country has rendered them of the utmost importance to 
Great Britain whether considered for the purpose of protecting our own 
trade and Commerce or, for the annoyance of that of our Enemies all of 
whose shipping must pass within a limited distance & frequently within 
sight notwithstanding their utmost care & caution to avoid them 

In estimating the value of the Bermudas to this Country whose Reve- 
nues & Resources depend so much on her Commerce I consider chiefly 
the mischief they are capable of were they to fall into the hands of either 
the French or Americans as it would then become next to an impossi- 
bility to pass any of the West India trade by these Islands but under such 
difficulties as would counterbalance all the advantages arising from it 

The Climate of these Islands is extremely healthy & is well adapted 
for the more speedy recovery of Convalescents should it be thought 
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proper to send them for that purpose from the West Indies or, they may 
be made highly useful as an intermediate station or post for a few Regi- 
ments that may be destined from the cold climates of Quebec or Nova 
Scotia to the hot ones of the West India Islands, which they would by this 
preparatory method of seasoning be better able to endure and by which 
means there would always be a respectable force for their defence & 
security against any sudden or unexpected attack 

The Inhabitants are composed of Whites & Blacks nearly in equal 
numbers & are computed at about 16,000: their chief employments are in 
Fishing & Building Vessels of various Tonnages and descriptions from the 
Cedar Wood which is the natural growth of their Land; as well as in 
Navigating them to & from the West Indies or America for the purposes 
of either Sale or Freight Their Beef Mutton Poultry & Vegetables are 
excellent in their kind particularly their Ducks & Onions of which latter 
articles they annualy export great numbers & quantities 

All the Shoals surrounding the Lands abound in a great variety of 
very excellent Fish and a number of Boats are constantly employed in 
supplying the daily consumption of the Inhabitants & in keeping their 
Fish Ponds well stocked. to which recourse is always had whenever from 
Winds, Weather or any other cause the Boats are prevented from their 
usual occupation 

The Soil in many parts is good and capable of producing most things 
necessary for the support of the Inhabitants: there are however but a 
small portion of their Lands, at present, under cultivation, but to this 
circumstance they will naturally turn their attention whenever it shall 
become their interest to do so 

Their great defect is the want of Fresh Water which can only be pro- 
cured from Wells & Tanks but these may be encreased to any extent when 
necessary 

The Land forming these Islands has strong natural defences in many 
parts particularly the Eastern end of it which commands the principal 
Channel into the Interior Anchorages & Harbours and will require but 
a moderate expence to render them secure against an invading force and 
the Channels themselves leading to these anchorages are so difficult & 
dangerous to pass unless well marked by Buoys or Flags (neither of them 
from their particular situation admitting of leading marks by the Land) 
that it would be next to impossible for an Enemy to navigate them if 
these are removed in time 

The Inner Anchorages & Harbours have only two Channels by which 
large ships can enter them, one through Jarvis’s Roadsted by Catherine’s 
Point within a half Gunshot of the shore, therefore easily made defen- 
sible) and the other through an opening of the Shoals at nine miles dis- 
tant from the Land, consequently open to the entrance of an Enemy 
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& will require some opposing Water Force for its protection, on this 
account during my employ there I was cautious of entrusting even the 
Pilots with more than a general knowledge of it and at the time of my 
departure from thence I left only one person capable of navigating it. 
As this distant Channel is only used by the Men of War when they can- 
not pass that by Catherines Point, a fair Wind for one being the contrary 
for the other and as this passage is not at all necessary for mercantile 
purposes I should deem it prudent in any publication that shall here- 
after be made of the Survey that it may not appear in the Charts. 

There are two other Channels at the western end of the land by which 
Vessels not exceeding 300 Tons may enter the interior anchorages, named 
the Hog Fish & the Chub Cuts The first is a very narrow & difficult cut 
through an infinite number of sunken rocks with scarcely more than a 
ships breadth to pass in and requires at the same time such a sudden & 
large alteration of Course as to render it not navigable for Vessels of more 
than 70 feet keel and although the greatest part of the trade of these 
Islands pass this way with very few accidents I am confidant an Enemy 
would never attempt it against an opposing force as the entrance of the 
Cut lies under & within a small distance of the land and the Channel 
from thence to the anchorages is within half a Gun shot of a very strong 
& defensible shore for several miles 

The Chub Cut entrance is about 4 miles from the Land & on that 
account would require a few Gun Boats or other arm’d Vessels for its 
defence: The Passage however is so difficult & dangerous and the Course 
from thence to the anchorages so intricate & circuitous that nothing but 
an experienced Pilot would be capable of passing under the most favor- 
able circumstances 

There are two Harbours whose entrances are immediately from the 
Sea & perfectly independant of the above channels into the interior an- 
chorages these are St. Georges & Castle Harbours In the first Vessels 
not exceeding 600 Tons may enter with safety, and in the latter a few 
ships of the dimensions of Frigates may be received & secured. The en- 
trances of both these Harbours are so well defended by dangerous Bars 
as well as works already erected for their defence that no danger of an 
attack need be apprehended through either of them. 

There are also three places on the southern & Eastern side of the land 
where the bottom being clear of Rock, Shipping may occasionally anchor 
without endangering their Cables, either for the purpose of preventing 
their being drifted from the Land in Blowing Weather, or for that of 
Blockading or Covering an attack on it when necessary 

One of these places is off the East end named Jarvis Roadsted and 
may be used by a few ships in all winds from SW round to NNE and is 
the common anchoring place for all Vessels waiting a fair Wind to enter 
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the inner anchorages. Another is near the breakers on the South side 
about midway between Hunts Point & Davids Head where there is a 
large space of clear sandy bottom and where a number of ships may 
occasionally ride with all Winds from the shore 

The third spot is between the SW breakers & the Western end of the 
Land near the Hog fish Cut, whose entrance it commands, as well as in 
a place called Church Bay. To the defence of this latter spot I should 
wish to point the attention of the Government whenever the conse- 
quence of these Islands shall come under their consideration. 

There are no shoals off the Southern side of the Land at more than 
114 miles distance & those are the SW breakers & bar lying off the SW 
point of the land; The rest of the shore from Hunts Point to Davids head 
may be made free with by the largest ships no danger laying further 
from it than a half & in some parts not exceeding one third of a mile. 
It is however strongly defended by nature with a formidable line of 
breakers, so closely connected together (most of them uncoverd at half 
& low tides) as to admit but of few openings by which boats can pass them 
even in the most favorable weather and there is besides such a constant 
& heavy Surf along the whole of the Coast, arising from its being so 

"much exposed to the Ocean swell, that an Invading Enemy could never 
reckon upon attempting it and I am confident there are not many days 
in the course of a year when such a thing could be effected 


Sepr. 30. 1801 








New Light on Fulton’s Submarine 


Ww ROBERT FULTON returned to America in 1806, after twenty 
years of ambitious venturing in France and England, he was 
an embittered man. He had spent the last nine of these years in per- 
fecting a submarine, had twice demonstrated its ability to blow up 
ships while operating under water, had for more than two years 
been courted by the most powerful men in England, and, finally, 
had been flatly turned down. For some time the prospect of a fortune 
had lured him on: an outright payment of £40,000 or a substantial 
annuity, to continue only so long as the invention did not fall into 
the hands of an enemy of England. But this vision gradually faded, 
as the English government, in the person of Lord Grenville, became 
colder to Fulton’s insistent urging. Undoubtedly the fact that Trafal- 
gar had broken the power of the French fleet had something to do 
with England’s refusal to buy the submarine. 

The story has been elaborately told by William Barclay Parsons 
in his Robert Fulton and the Submarine, in which the designs that 
Fulton gave the English government were published for the first 
time. Parsons also published Fulton’s lengthy defense of his inven- 
tion, contained in a letter to the arbitrators who had been appointed 
to pass on the affair and in two long letters to Lord Grenville him- 
self. Fulton’s own note tells of his interview with Lord Grenville 
on September 3, 1806, at which he read the letters he had prepared. 
But it was all in vain: “His Lordship only observed that he could 
not then say anything on the Subject and I retired’ 

That was the end, according to Parsons. ‘The next month, Fulton 
returned to America, unsuccessful and discouraged. But he did not 
give up without another struggle, which is fully described in the 
two unpublished letters printed here from the originals in the un- 
catalogued Admiralty Papers in the Stowe Collection in the Hunt- 
ington Library. Here for the first time we learn of Fulton’s bold 
threat to take his case before Parliament unless the decision of the 
arbitrators was reconsidered—an eloquent epilogue to the inventor’s 
struggle for recognition and fortune in England. The arrogance of 
his demands heightens rather than conceals his devastating disap- 


1 New York, 1922. 
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pointment. And the dramatic pleading in his behalf made by one 
of the arbitrators, Edmund Cartwright (himself a mechanical genius 
already famous for his invention of the power loom), furnishes new 
evidence of the practicability of the submarine—perhaps even more 
convincing evidence than the accounts of successful demonstrations. 


W. PowELL JONEs 


Robert Fulton to Edmund Cartwright and Other 
Arbitrators, September 29, 1806 


The deciding on my rights without Evidence or Umpire and the total 
diviation from the letter and spirit of my contract is so unreasonable 
and I may say unjust that I have taken Measures to bring the whole 
business before the house of Lords And Commons unless the most ample 
justice be done me 

But As I wish to avoid all the violent measures and the drawing of the 
public attention to this subject, and to give the Arbitrators and his 
Majestys Ministers time to reflect on the powers and consequences of 
my engines and the bad policy of forcing me into a position where I must 
apply them to the total subjugation of this Country; my first work on 
arriving in America will be to induce my associates to give time. And I 
now fix the time to the first of June next, if before that period His 
Majestys Ministers think proper to pay me what I conceive my right that 
is 40,000 f or in lieu thereof 3,000 per annum during my life, or so long 
as such engines are not used by france or any other nation against Eng- 
land I will still agree to this my last proposal 


Edmund Cartwright to Lord Grenville, 
October 6, 1806 


Along with a printed copy of his letter to your Lordship, Mr. Fulton has 
sent me the inclosed circular one, address’d to the Arbitrators, which 
reach’d my hands only yesterday, and which I feel it my duty to transmit 
to your Lordship. 

As the Subject of his letter is of the most serious consideration, your 
Lordship will not, I trust, think there is any violation of propriety in my 
adding a few words upon it. 

Tho I perfectly concur’d with the rest of the Arbitrators in the general 
terms of the Award (the grounds of which concurrence were explain’d 
in a joint letter to Mr. King) I differ’d materially from one, at least, of 
the Arbitrators, Capt Hamilton, with respect to the practicability of 
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carrying Mr. Fulton’s proposed Plans into execution, in which there ap- 
pears to me scarcely the Shadow of a difficulty, or at least of a difficulty 
which a vigorous and enterprising mind wou’d not easily overcome. And 
in nearly the same light, I believe, his plans are view’d by every one who 
has had the opportunity of investigating them, Capt Hamilton excepted. 
What Mr. Pitt’s opinions of them were is sufficiently known by their hav- 
ing been adopted by him. And here I may be permitted to remark it as 
one of the most striking singularities in the history of the human intel- 
lect, that the ultimate and obvious consequence of such a diabolical 
species of Warfare shou’d have escaped, as it seems to have done, the 
comprehensive mind of that extraordinary Man: For there cannot be the 
least doubt, were the whole of Mr. Fulton’s Plans once in Possession of 
the French Government, even under Rulers less unprincipled than the 
present, that unavoidable ruin to the maritime power and superiority of 
this Country wou’d be the almost certain result. The total Annihilation, 
therefore, of this Invention cou’d scarcely be purchased at too great a 
price. But this being impracticable, it merits consideration how far it 
might be expedient to have it kept back from the world, were it only for 
a few years, or for the life of the Inventor. In this case there is a chance 
also that it might lie so long dormant as to die of itself and be forgotten. 

Respecting the terms Mr. Fulton so peremptorily insists upon as the 
price of his forbearance, and from which he seems determined not to 
recede, it may be observed that if his forbearance is worth any thing, the 
price, high as it is, and arrogantly as it is demanded, ought not, perhaps, 
in prudence to be objected to. 


Your Lordship will have the goodness to pardon the freedom with 
which I have express’d myself. The very serious apprehension and anx- 
iety with which this business has impress’d me must be my Apology. 


Woburn Oct. 6. 1806 








Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of May 19, number 
685. 


The Friends recently purchased for the Library a scarce pamphlet 
entitled Official List of Officers who marched .. . under the Com- 
mand of Major General Winfield Scott, from Puebla upon the City 
of Mexico... August, 1847, and who were engaged in the Battles 
of Mexico (Mexico: American Star Print, 1848). This is one of the 
relatively few extant imprints of the press of the American army of 
occupation, and is a notable addition to the Library’s source mate- 
rial on the Mexican War. To those who recall that the Huntington 
Library is among the great repositories of material on the military 
history of the American Civil War, the Official List has an added 
interest in that it records the following men prominent in that con- 
flict: Lt. Col. J. E. Johnston, Capi. R. E. Lee, Lt. PB G. T: Beauregard, 
2d Lt. U.S. Grant, and 2d Lt. Thos. J. Jackson. Curiously, the listed 
officers include Lt. R. Semmes, U.S.N. (famous in the later conflict 
as commander of the Confederate privateer ““Alabama’’), while 2d 
Lt. G. B. McClellan appears in a list of names omitted. 

The last seven months have brought the Library many interesting 
and varied purchases by the Friends. Among them are twenty vol- 
umes or pamphlets augmenting the important collection of English 
history prior to 1661, eleven American novels of the early nine- 
teenth century, and fifty-nine county histories from various sections 
of the United States. A final addition, destined for the botanical 
reference library, is the scarce and valuable 1849 edition of Roupell’s 
Specimens of the Flora of South Africa. L.E.B. 
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The Charles D. Seeberger Print Collection’ 


Before the fifteenth century, learning in Europe was a close cor- 
poration; books written and illuminated by scribes and miniatur- 
ists were the privilege of the few. But early in that century pictorial 
means (other than wall paintings in churches) of popularizing the 
Bible story were introduced by the use of illustrations printed from 
wood blocks. Probably the humble and profane industry of printing 
playing cards from wood blocks showed how the poor man, not very 
literate, might through his eyes inform his mind of things hitherto 
restricted to the wealthy and clerical classes. For the early fifteenth 
century, block books, which preceded printing from movable type 
by an appreciable time, were, in a way, cheap popular substitutes 
for rare and costly manuscripts, cloistered in libraries. Thus they 
preceded the printing press in disseminating civilization, or culture. 

All art declares man’s instinct to exceed utilitarian needs and 
common satisfaction. The artist grows discontented with what satis- 
fied himself and his public. Though he might continue to repeat a 
standard with which his clients are pleased, his artist’s conscience 
drives him on. As he works he gains insight, and his brain and hand 
find new devices for expression. No art or craft exemplifies this 
axiom more strikingly than the art of engraving. It is, indeed, a 
monument to man’s restless experiment and ingenuity. 

The function of all prints, of course, is easy multiplication of an 
original design. Prints are produced in two ways: one, as the impress 
of a rubber stamp is produced on a flat surface; the other, by incising 
a plate, forcing ink into the incisions, and pressing paper to the plate 
so that the ink in the incised lines comes off on it. European prints 
began with the crude wood block of the early fifteenth century; 
these were followed by engravings on metal, doubtless derived from 
the goldsmiths’ craft of chasing metal. In their long history the 
woodcutters and the metal engravers have given us a wonderful 
variety of complex and subtle crafts. Early in the art we find the 
perfection of the woodcuts made from Diirer’s and Holbein’s de- 
signs and the engravings on copper of Schongauer, Diirer, Lucas van 
Leyden, Aldegrever, and Beham. Later came the larger styles of line 


1A talk by C. H. Collins Baker at the Huntington Library’s first showing, on Feb. 3, 
1941, of prints from this collection. 
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engraving, the mezzotint, the aquatint and lithograph; and lastly 
the camera—all for the popular reproduction of pictures and draw- 
ings. In these varying processes all possible combinations and 
permutations of line and tone seem to have been tried. 

And there is the sister process of etching, in which the artist’s de- 
sign is eaten into his plate—not incised by the graver in his hand, but 
bitten by acid. Etching is an art whereby the artist’s own thought 
and vision are expressed. It is a private and spontaneous art. Fine 
etchings are as personal as drawings. The etcher creates as he goes 
along; the engraver reproduces another’s, or his own, already formu- 
lated image. His work is, so to speak, standardized; the etcher’s is 
improvisation. An etching might be compared with a song sung for 
a few, or a poet’s sonnet privately circulated among friends. An 
engraving has the impersonality of a printed publication. 

Like all media, etching has its special potentialities and limita- 
tions that make it different from pen or pencil drawing. Yet etching 
proper is as fluent and immediate as drawing. In drawing, only, are 
the mind and spirit of the artist in closer communion with his ex- 
pression. The etcher’s thought flows down his fingers into his needle 
and through the wax ground to his plate. His etched line is still 
warm with his thought, as the chalk line of Raphael vibrates with 
his thought. In comparison, the engraver is a cold and intellectual 
logician. Bearing this in mind, we easily understand how etching 
is abused when, as so often happened last century, it is employed to 
reproduce another’s work as a substitute for engraving. 

Pure line engraving was also abused. It was forced to do more 
than its potentialities could compass satisfactorily. In its finest use 
line engraving expresses form by line—not by shadow density. So 
long as line remained a symbol of tone, or shadow, and was not used 
to imitate its effect, engraving was at its best. Primitive painting, 
which culminated in the Flemish and German schools of the six- 
teenth century, did not overtax the proper use of line. But as 
chiaroscuro superseded the earlier tradition, the engraver was asked 
to reproduce increasingly complicated effects of shadow—from half- 
lights to dense darks. He found that his linear means were not really 
suited to that end; but he resorted to expedients of mechanical 
multiplication of lines, crossing and recrossing, until they produced 
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unsightliness. And as prints increased in size, not only were they less 
and less profit-bearing, from the artist’s point of view, but also the 
lifeless monotony of their lines became more insistent. 

Some engravers, therefore, recognizing that line should no longer 
be employed, invented mezzotint, a process exactly opposite to en- 
graving and etching. Instead of producing darks by heavily engrav- 
ing a white surface, the mezzotinter starts by laying a dark ground 
all over his plate and goes on to burnish down his half tones, his half- 
lights, and full lights. Similarly you might smear a piece of paper 
with wash or ink, and then pick out your light passages with a cloth 
or piece of rubber. Thus line was replaced by tone. The abuse of 
forcing line to attempt what is foreign to its nature was checked. In 
the hands of the British engravers mezzotint became, in its way, as 
eloquent and beautiful as pure line engraving. The later processes 
of aquatint, lithography, and photoengraving need not concern us 
now. 

In the exhibition we have arranged, the transition from pure line 
engraving, as practiced by Diirer and Lucas van Leyden, to the tone- 
process of mezzotint can be seen in the portrait engravings of the 
French seventeenth- and eighteenth-century schools, and in a few 
prints reproducing works by Van Dyck, Le Brun, and Guido Reni. 
Little by little the face of the print darkens as the engraver uses every 
linear device to enrich his shadows. Looking back from the latest 
engravings to the earliest, we see that, whereas the earliest con- 
formed with the aspect of primitive and relatively toneless paintings, 
the last vied with the complex tonality of the camera, which even- 
tually drove engraving out of business. 

Etching, as we today know it, was not established before the 
seventeenth century. Van Dyck’s and Rembrandt’s conception of 
this art has inspired and confirmed the practice of all subsequent 
etchers. It is not enough to etch well. A man may have an almost 
perfect control of his needle, his mordants, and his ground. But 
unless his mind, or perception, is of exceptional quality, his etchings 
will not matter very much. Inspired and controlled by such a mind, 
his eye will discover vital content; and his obedient, quickened hand 
will invest each stroke with style and content. Etching demands the 
finest style; and style is the economy of means. 
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Many considerations emerge from an intelligent study of the art 
of the engraver and etcher. I will refer to two only. The first is con- 
tinuity. Who at first glance sees the inevitable connection between 
the pure linear expression of the fifteenth-century wood-block print 
and the eighteenth-century mezzotint? Yet, if we follow the long, 
ingenious journey of the engravers, we start in the early morning 
with block books and woodprints, and toward nightfall, without 
having digressed, reach the field of mezzotint. At dawn we left a 
country of sheer flat pattern, printed on paper by ridges upstanding 
on the block of wood. Before noon we reached the point where the 
need for sensitive modeling made the illustrators take to engraving— 
cutting lines into metal. For the rendering of subtle modeling and 
areas of shadow could be better done by lines incised in metal— 
especially copper—than by making hundreds of adjacent little ridges 
on brittle wood. But as the afternoon lengthens, and the styles of 
painting grow more complicated, we see that the engraved line has 
been forced to uneconomical and unpleasant expedients, in the 
struggle to perform a function alien to its nature. And so, at evening, 
we find the process of mezzotint, in which tone replaces line: before, 
the darks had been cut into a white surface; now, the lights are 
picked out of a dark ground. 

The second consideration I will mention is quality. When the 
true student has become familiar with the facts of historical de- 
velopment, with styles and schools of etching and engraving, he is 
drawn on to study, for his own delight, the essential value of those 
arts—their revelation of endeavor and perfection. In none can he 
train his eye more acutely to distinguish quality. The pursuit of 
early states and unimpaired prints can be mere snobbery, or one of 
the finest disciplines toward participation in the essence of culture. 
By culture we mean a state of being that breathes in the air of sin- 
cerity, refinement, and vital imagination, and rejects the insincere, 
the pretentious, the shoddy, and the lifeless. This culture can be 
assimilated in no way but through the arts—all of them—among 
which those of the etcher and engraver are generous with this 
discipline. Through the eye that can delight in the difference in 
quality between the true and a copy, the new-minted and the worn, 
and can judge between function fulfilled or violated, the mind 


within is cultivated. C. BOs teem 
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Studies and Monographs 


AMERICAN FICTION, 1774-1850. A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by Lyle H. Wright. Illustrated $3.50 


Lists 2,200 editions of 1,400 titles of prose tales, novels, romances, and novelettes located 
in seventeen institutions and two private collections in America. 


ASTRONOMICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE: A STUDY OF THE 
CosMOLOGICAL IDEAS OF THE SCIENTIFIC WRITERS FROM 1500 TO 1645, 
by Francis R. Johnson $3.25 

A survey of English writings on science, charting the course of astronomical thought in 


scientific circles during that significant period of transition from the old cosmology to 
the new. 


CATALOGUE OF BritisH PAINTINGS IN THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
AND ArT GALLERY, by C. H. Collins Baker, with an Introduction by Sir 
Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions $6.00 

This official Catalogue has been printed, in a limited edition, with the distinction re- 


quired by the exceptional quality of what is recognized as the finest collection of 
eighteenth-century English portraits. 


CATALOGUE OF WILLIAM BLAKE’s DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS IN THE HuNT- 

INGTON Lisrary, by C. H. Collins Baker. Illustrated $2.25 
Reproductions, with full information, of the three important sets of Milton illustra- 
tions—Paradise Lost, Comus, and the Morning of Christ’s Nativity—and the few sepa- 
rate works in water color by which William Blake is represented at the Library. 


THE CATTLE ON A THOUSAND HILLs. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1850-1870, 
by Robert Glass Cleland $3.50 
An economic and social history of the period of transition from an isolated cattle 


frontier to the beginnings of an urban community, with emphasis on changing cus- 
toms and institutions. 


CoMICALL SATYRE AND SHAKESPEARE’S ““T'ROILUS AND CREssiDA;’ by Oscar 
James Campbell $3.00 


Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston con- 
formed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic fashion. 


THE First GENTLEMEN OF VIRGINIA. INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES OF THE 
Earty CoLoniA RuLInc Ciass, by Louis B. Wright $3.75 


A study of the ideas of gentility of the early Virginia aristocracy, their transmission 
from England, their adaptation, and the intellectual qualities of such early families 
as the Beverleys, Carters, Fitzhughs, Lees, and Wormeleys. 
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FRANGOIS BOUCHER AND THE Beauvais Tapestrigs, by Maurice Block. 
Illustrated $1.25, 
This study, accompanied by 24 excellent collotype reproductions, carries the reader into 


eighteenth-century France and outlines the background for an appreciation of the 
master works of the tapestry weaver’s craft. 


Mippie-Ciass CuLTurE IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND, by Louis B. Wright. 
Pp. 733 $5.00 


Gives an interpretation of the middle-class Elizabethan England from which the early 
colonists sailed for America. 


Sources 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AMBROSE SERLE, SECRETARY TO Lorp Howe, 
1776-1778, edited by Edward H. Tatum, Jr. Pp. 369,7 maps = $4.50 


An unusually interesting diary of New York under British occupation, by a keen Brit- 
ish observer, secretary to Admiral Richard Howe, in command of the British navy. 


Arsor OF Amorous Devices, by Nicholas Breton. With an Introduction 
by Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile of 1597 edition $3.00 


BRITTONS Bowre OF DELIGHTS, 1591. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Hyder Edward Rollins. Collotype facsimile $3.00 


CALIFORNIA IN 1792. THE EXPEDITION OF JOsE LONGINOS MarTIiNEzZ, trans- 
lated by Lesley Byrd Simpson $2.75 
This narrative account of one of the first scientific expeditions to the Californias in- 


cludes statistical data on the explorations and investigations then undertaken, with 
notes on Indian life and customs. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUuRY, Including Kele’s 
Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Edward Bliss Reed. A facsimile reproduction $3.00 


CoLoNIAL PANORAMA, 1775. DR. ROBERT HONYMAN’S JOURNAL FOR MARCH 
AND APRIL, edited by Philip Padelford. 2 folded maps $2.00 


Diary of a journey from Virginia to New York and Boston, just before the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. 


Dairy Mepirtations, by Philip Pain. Cambridge, 1668. With an Introduc- 
tion by Leon Howard. A facsimile reproduction $ .75 


DocuMENTS RELATING TO NEW NETHERLAND, 1624-1626, translated and 
edited by A. J. F van Laer. Reproduced in facsimile, with facing tran- 
scripts and translations. Folio. Bound in buckram $25.00 


Drury LANE CALENDAR, 1747-1776, compiled from the Playbills and 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan $7.00 


The Calendar is divided into two parts: one is a chronological list of the plays presented 
at the Drury Lane Theatre in London, so arranged that the reader can find the program 
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for any season, week, or day; the other an alphabetical list of the plays, with the dates 
on which each was performed, and with the casts, so far as they can be reconstructed 
from playbills and other sources. 


THE GRUMBLER, an Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. A transcription $1.50 


THE LAws AND LIBERTIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1648. With an Introduction 
by Max Farrand. Type facsimile $3.00 


THE LETTERS OF Dr. GEORGE CHEYNE TO THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON, 
1730-1739, edited with an Introduction by Charles F Mullett $1.75 


During 1730-40, Dr. George Cheyne, the friend of Samuel Richardson, carried on a 
semiprofessional and social correspondence with the famous if eccentric Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon. His letters are valuable for the light they cast upon the practice of 
medicine in high society by a physician jocularly called “the Aberdeen Falstaff.” 


Tue LETTERS OF RoBerT CARTER, 1720-1727. THE COMMERCIAL INTER- 

ESTS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN, edited by Louis B. Wright $2.50 
This valuable collection of letters provides an insight into the life of a great colonial 
planter, Robert (“King”) Carter of Corotoman. It also has information on the tobacco 


trade, the slave traffic, the effect in Virginia of the South Sea crash, and much else of 
commercial and social interest. 


Mary oF NIMMEGEN. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres and 
Adriaan Jacob Barnouw. Collotype facsimile $1.50 


THE MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES, edited by Lily B. Campbell $10.50 


The contemporary popularity of the Mirror for Magistrates is attested by the eight 
editions that appeared between 1559 and 1610. Its modern neglect is shown by the 
limitation of the last edition (1815) to 150 copies. This new edition contains the 1559 
text, all subsequent additions to the original Mirror, and full verbal collations for all 
of the editions between 1563 and 1587. 


Nosi.is, oR A VIEW OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A SIDNEY, and LEssus 
Lucusris, by Thomas Moffet, with Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson $3.75 

A printing of the original Latin, with its translation, of a manuscript, by Thomas 

Moffet, containing a new life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. The 


full introduction and notes are concerned with Moffet, his work reproduced here, and 
other early accounts of Sidney. 


PLUTARCH’S QuYETE OF MynpeE, Translated by Thomas Wyat. With an 
Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill. Heliotype facsimile $1.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The First Quarto, 1603. Collotype facsimile 


$3.00 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: The Second Quarto, 1604. Collotype facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell $3.50 


Together with First Quarto $5.00 
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“To MARKIE”: THE LETTERS OF ROBERT E. LEE TO MARTHA Custis WIL- 
LIAMs, edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven $1.50 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY, 
edited with an Introduction by John Richie Schultz $3.00 


Of the 400 letters in the Huntington collection, 128 are printed in full. Of the remain- 
ing letters, 103 are summarized individually; the rest are listed according to content. 


WaAsHINGTON’s Map oF MounT VERNON, 1793. Reproduced in facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Lawrence Martin. Pp. vii; full-scale map, 
folded $ .25 


In Press 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852. DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM RicH Hutton. With an 

Introduction by Willard O. Waters. 58 full-page illustrations 
Reproductions of water-color and pencil drawings by a young engineer, whose training 
in draftsmanship made his work exact and accurate in detail. Among the places espe- 
cially illustrated are San Francisco, the area of the Gold Rush, Monterey, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and several missions. 


A DiscourRsE UPON THE ExposICcION & UNDERSTANDINGE OF STATUTES, 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Samuel E. Thorne 


Printed from Ellesmere manuscripts in the Huntington Library, this treatise is the 
earliest yet found on statutory interpretation. 


THRALIANA, edited by Katharine C. Balderston 


The Huntington Library has six volumes of Thraliana, containing not only anecdotes 
about Dr. Johnson and other celebrities, jotted down by Mrs. Thrale, but also much 
autobiographical material, in verse and prose, about a very remarkable woman. 
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Huntington Library Lists 


No. 1. Cueck List oF AMERICAN LAws, CHARTERS, AND CONSTITUTIONS OF 
THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES IN THE HUNTINGTON LipRAry. Com- 
piled by Willard O. Waters $1.00 


No. 2. SPORTING Books IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Compiled by Lyle 
H. Wright $1.25 


No. 3. INCUNABULA IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Compiled by Herman 
Ralph Mead $7.50 


No. 4. CATALOGUE OF THE LARPENT PLAYS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY. 
Compiled by Dougald MacMillan $4.25 


No. 5. AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
FOR THE History OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTU- 
riES. Compiled by Norma B. Cuthbert $1.50 


Huntington Library Quarterly 


The Huntington Library Quarterly, whose first number appeared in 
October, 1937, is issued, as its name implies, four times a year. It costs 
$5.00 a year by subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. 

The primary purpose of the Quarterly is to provide a medium for the 
publication of articles based on the researches of scholars at the Library. 
While the emphasis is upon the English Renaissance, American history 
and literature are not neglected. The Quarterly also prints, from time 
to time, letters and documents, of literary or historical importance, from 
the Library’s collections, and includes a regular section devoted to the 
interests of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

The Quarterly was preceded by the Huntington Library Bulletin, 
whose first number appeared in May, 1931, and whose eleventh and last 
was issued in April, 1937. Subscribers to the Quarterly may purchase Nos. 
1-11 of the Bulletin at $10.00 the set; separate numbers, at $1.25 each. 
Tables of contents and indexes for all numbers of the Bulletin and Quar- 
terly will be sent on request. 
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Hand Lists 


The following hand lists of special exhibitions at the Huntington 
Library are available: 


Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 

CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND ‘TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 cents 

CONQUEST OF THE AiR. THE EVOLUTION OF AERONAUTICS TO 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated. 10 cents 

ConTEMPORARY Cartoons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. 10 cents 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL. Illustrated. 10 cents . 

GreAT Books In GreaT Epitions. Illustrated. 25, cents 

LEARNING FOR LADIEs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

LEGAL MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 

Los ANGELES: THE TRANSITION DECADES, 1850-70. Illustrated. 10 cents 

MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE IN TUDOR ENGLAND. 15 cents 

MEXICAN IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HUNTINGTON Liprary. Illustrated. 
25 cents 

MEXICO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTuRY. Illustrated. 10 cents 

RARE NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 cents 

SCIENCE AND THE NEW Wok LD (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 

Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


WILLIAM BLAKE’s WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS OF MILTON’s “PARADISE LosT”’ 
Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 








PRELIMINARY HANDBOOK: THE ART COLLECTIONS. 25, cents 


GUIDE TO THE DESERT PLANT COLLECTION. By William Hertrich. Ilus- 
trated. 25 cents 


Henry Epwarps HunTINGTON: THE FOUNDER AND THE LIBRARY. By 
Robert O. Schad. Illustrated. 25, cents 


THE HunTINGTON ArT CoLLections. Illustrated. 50 cents 

















HUNTINGTON LIBRARY BULLETINS 
(Now succeeded by The Huntington Library Quarterly) 


Contents 
No. 7: April, 1935. 194 pages 
California Books and Manuscripts in the Huntington Library. John C. Parish 
Robert Recorde’s Mathematical Teaching. Francis R. Johnson and Sanford V. Larkey 
Penelope Devereux as Sidney’s Stella. Hoyt H. Hudson 
The Army and the Downfall of Richard Cromwell. Godfrey Davies 
Early American Copies of Milton. Leon Howard 


No. 8: October, 1935. 175 pages 


The Manuscripts of Piers Plowman in the Huntington Library. R. W. Chambers 
The Christian Muse. Lily B, Campbell 

Jaques. Oscar James Campbell 

Wit, “Mixt Wit? and the Bee in Amber. W. Lee Ustick and Hoyt H. Hudson 
“Timon’s Villa” and Cannons, George Sherburn 


No. 9: April, 1936. 166 pages 

William Lily's Verse for the Entry of Charles V into London. C. R. Baskervill 
A Letter from Robert, Earl of Leicester, to a Lady. Conyers Read 

A Small Handful of Fragrant Flowers (1575). Hyder E. Rollins 

The Dramatic Construction of Poetaster. Oscar James Campbell 

The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry. Leon Howard 
Some Victorian Forged Rarities. Roland Baughman 


No. 10: October, 1936. 189 pages 


Robert Aylett. Frederick M. Padelford 

Benjamin Franklin's Memoirs, Max Farrand 

The Censorship in the Case of Macklin’s The Man of the World. Dougald MacMillan 
Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and Mrs. Piozzi’s Marginalia. Marjorie Nicolson 
William Blake, Painter. C. H. Collins Baker 

Letters of Charles Lever to His Wife and Daughter. Franklin PR. Rolfe 


No. rr: April, 1937. 161 pages 

The Development of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. George B. Parks 

Wit’s Bedlam of John Davies of Hereford. Lambert Ennis 

Edward May’s Borrowings from Timothe Kendall and Others, Hoyt H. Hudson 
Richard Earl of Carbery’s Advice to His Son. Virgil B. Heltzel 

The Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861. Merle Curti 





Subscribers to the Quarterly may purchase Bulletins 1 to 11 at $10 the set; 
separate numbers at $1.25 each. 




































